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THE DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION. 


bad CONSERVATIVE M.P.” writes to the Times, and, 
with Mr. Hotmes’s motion for his text, deprecates 
mature action in Parliament on the part of the Opposition. 

© one denies that Mr. Hotmes’s speech was somewhat un- 
skilful, and that the policy of bringing on the motion at all 
in the particular circumstances was at least debatable. It 
should be said, however, that the contempt which has been 
ured on Mr. Hotmes from the Liberal side is apparently 
Sin, at least in part, to indignation at the impertinence of 
an Irish Conservative ex-Attorney-General possessing a 
seat in Parliament when both Mr. Guapstone’s Irish Law 
Officers are sitting disconsolately at the gate of that para- 
dise. Yet, except for the fresh display of disingenuous 
trickery which it elicited from Mr. GLapstoneE, the skirmish of 
last week may be admitted to have been productive of no 
particular good to the cause of the nation. The “Conserva- 
“tive M.P.” accepts the defeat and argues for complete 
uiescence, or at best “cleaning of arms,” until Mr. 

LADSTONE is ready to tell the nation with what sauce it is 
to be cut up. As far as Parliamentary action on the great 
scale goes he is no doubt - As the cleavage which is 
hoped for by some people did not take place in the Liberal 
ranks on Mr. Hotmes’s motion, it is no doubt improbable 
that it would take place on any other motion le in the 
interim of Mr. GLapsToNne’s contrivance against the Union. 
There is only too much force in the “ Conservative M.P.’s” 
reference to the ill-considered action and inaction in the 
last Parliament which alternately frittered away the real 
indignation of the country at Mr. Guiapstone’s Egyptian 
blunders and butcheries, and turned it into indignation 
against the Opposition itself for untimely persistence in 
useless attack. 

But, excellent as the counsel may be in one way, it is only 
excellent, it is only good at all, provided that Conservatives 
and Englishmen generally employ the leisure thus gained in 
another way. If “A Conservative M.P.” intends that his 
party should sit down and revolve their thumbs till the rst 
of April, placidly waiting for Mr. GLapstone’s announce- 
ment, he is giving the very worst counsel that any English- 
man ever gave to other Englishmen. There has, in fact, 
been too much inaction of this kind already. Except Lord 
Ranpotrn two speeches, and Lord Sauispury’s 
cne, no attempt has been made to awaken the country to 
a real sense of the plot that is being secretly carried on 
against its welfare. The kites thrown up and flown for 
a day or two, or an hour or two, by the different Press 
Associations have fallen almost dead, and the organs of 
the purely creedless party, which can only be called 
Gladstonian, boast that the process of familiarizing is going 
on merrily. These boasts are, no doubt, characterized by 
the same veracity which endowed Mr. Cuipers with 
Forrunatus’s cap and gave details of a Conservative Home 
Rule conspiracy that never existed. But the danger is 
that the policy of waiting which “A Conservative M.P.” 
urges may be mistaken for a policy of acquiescence. Nothing 
is easier than for the idea to get abroad that a party, 
like a man, “doesn’t mean fighting,” and nothing is more 
difficult than for a man or a party to get the better of the 
effects of such a rumour. At present the entire intelligence 
of England, a few extreme Radicals excepted, is against any 
scheme of Home Rule. No newspaper of repute or ability, 
éven on the Liberal side, advocates it, except a very few 

-(doubtfully deserving the description just given) which are 


notoriously under the control of individual advocates of 
the scheme. Some very well-known supporters of Mr. 
Guapstonk whose honesty is undoubted, whatever =~ 4 
be thought of their foresight, have at last confessed, wi 
tears and horror, that they can follow him no further, 
and that he is disappearing from their view into mists 
of danger and doubt. Were the constituencies as they 
were sixty years, twenty , even twelve months ago, 
Mr. Guapstone’s chance of carrying Home Rule would 
infinitesimal. But the vast mass of ignorance, levity, and 
corruption with which the Constitution has been recently 
swamped alters the state of the case altogether, as con- 
sistent opponents of the extension of the franchise may say 
without fear of retort. It is not, of course, that the new 
voters are worse mer morally than their fellows. But 
they are infinitely more ignorant, they are infinitely more 
bribable, and they are to a large extent under the control 
of a sort of creatures from whom no patriotic or generous 
views are even to be — The agrarian or Trade-Union 
itator thinks of nothing and cares for nothing exce 
slendering the squire and keeping up the rate of wages. It 
is a matter of perfect indifference to the average local preacher 
whether England is first or last amung nations, provided that 
he can get rid of the, to him, intolerable feeling that the 
clergyman is socially and otherwise his superior. With in- 
struments like these the dirtiness of the particular work 
by which they may hope to gain their own ends matters 
nothing at all, even if they understand it, which is no doubt 
not always the case. With those on whom they work the 
understanding is probably not present in one case out of 
ten. To the average latter-day voter Home Rule are two 
words which simply have no meaning at all. He is pro- 
bably but dimly aware of what is actually going on in 
Ireland, except that the Irish do not want to pay any 
rents, and that he is not wildly desirous of paying rent 
himself. Of Irish history, and of the certainty that 
Ireland left to herself must be one huge anarchic nuisance, 
he knows nothing at all. He is not in possession of 
any facts which can enable him in the least to com- 
prehend the action for ill or (if Home Rulers like it) 
for good which, according to any theory, the total or 
partial emancipation of Ireland from English control must 
exercise on his own country. All these great issues on 
which he may any day have to vote are simply a blank, 
or a mist of confused images to his eyes, a din of sounds 
without meaning to his ears. He has not so much wrong 
notions about them as no notions at all, Yet any one of 
these days his cross set against the name of Smita or the 
name of JoNnEs, as the case may be, may decide the weal or 
woe of the Empire for generations to come. Now what we 
should like to know is, what steps “A Conservative M.P.” 
and those who think with him are taking to turn this 
blank ignorance into knowledge. Are they taking measures 
to inform their own constituents, not on the merits of 
Mr. Giapstone’s plan, which they do not know, but on 
the merits of Home Rule, which they know or ought 
to know very well? The Caucus-drilled recruits of the 
Gladstonian y are going about the country repeating 
vapid, but to the voter intelligible, exhortations to trust in 
Mr. Guapstovg, and all will go right. What pains are 
being taken, on the other side, to instruct the voter that 
there are certain things which, if Mr. GiapsTone does, 
everything must necessarily go wrong? For the darkness 
above described, thick as it is, is not irremovable. The 
voters of the Kennaquhair Division of Blankshire understand 
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nothing about Home Rule at present, but they can be 
made to understand. The propositions which prove the 
mischief of any plan, no matter what, which takes Ire- 
land out of the management of the central authority are 
neither intricate nor very numerous nor very difficult of 
explanation in a popular style. The lessons of the past 
in Ireland can be taught with perfect clearness to any 
reasonably intelligent boy in his teens. The conduct of 
the persons whom Mr. Giapstone wishes to please, their 
murders, their cruelties, their dishonesty, their disloyalty, 
supply a text which can be improved in a manner compre- 
hensible to the meanest understanding. There is only too 
little time to do this; is it being done? In less than a 
month it is believed that resolutions entirely altering the 
Constitution of the country will be sprung upon a Parlia- 
ment which has already given signs of thorough demoral- 
ization, and through this upon an electorate which is certainly 
in great part destitute of the least understanding of the 
subject. Let “A Conservative M.P.” clean his armour by 
all means ; but let him and others be sure that enlightening 
the constituencies on what Home Rule means is the only 
effectual way of doing it. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


M® LABOUCHERE was probably satisfied with the 
immediate result of his attack on the House of 
Lords. He has furnished a striking illustration of the 
truth of Mr. Guapsrone’s complacent remark that there 
are no fundamental laws in England. It might have been 
supposed that the existence of a co-equal branch of the 
Sovereign Legislature could not be questioned in the 
deliberations of the third estate of the: Realm. Mr. 
LapoucHerE, and more serious statesmen than Mr. 
Lazoucuerz, have no voice in public affairs except as 
members of a Parliament which includes both Lords and 
Commons. If they happen to express the opinion of a 
majority ofthe population, their claim to authority may 
possibly be one of the rights of man; but it isin no way 
recognized by English law, custom, or tradition. The 
Constitution, if it were personified for the occasion, might 
acknowledge Mr. Lasoucuerr’s triumph in one of the most 
hackneyed of quotations :— od 
Ille tulit pretium certaminis hujus 
Qui, cum victus erit, mecum certasse feretur. 

The Speaker may probably have been well advised in 
allowing the motion to proceed, especially as no member 
complained that it was a violation of order. In former 
times it may be confidently asserted that no proposal of the 
kind would have been admitted as regular ; but it was then 
supposed that there was an actual English Constitution, of 
which the component parts were the Queen, the Lords, and 
the Commons. The House of Commons is now committed to 
the doctrine that the Constitution is an open question. The 
House of Lords would probably decline to discuss the merits 
of a representative system. The Crown long since aban- 
doned the pretension of reigning without a Parliament. 
Political cynics, such as Mr. Lasoucnere, might reply that 
the real distribution of power no longer coincides with old 
constitutional forms. Their contention that hereditary 
privileges are inexpedient or unjust is as plausible as many 
other theories, if there is no presumption in favour of exist- 
ing institutions. It is scarcely desirable that a revolution 
should be commenced in the form of a dull debate on a 
private members’ night. The anomaly may perhaps be a 
necessary deduction from the great Anarch’s discovery that 
the organic life of the United Kingdom is as casual and 
unessential as the most trivial clause of a Consolidation 
Bill. Continental countries have generally gone through 
the form of summoning Constituent Assemblies to sanction 
revolutionary changes. 

It is not worth while to examine too closely Mr. 
Lanoucuere’s arguments against the hereditary transmis- 
sion of political power. For many generations democratic 
speakers and orators have shown to their own satisfaction 
how it is as absurd that peers should succeed their fathers 
in the House of Lords as that tailors or brewers or bankers 
or solicitors should inherit their respective occupations. 


Political projectors are generally too indifferent to facts to | 


observe that brewers and bankers and the rest are in a 
great majority of cases as completely hereditary as peers. 

ny families have kept their banking accounts with the 
same firm for at least a century. Great financial houses, 
such as the Barines and the Roruscuixps, carefully main- 


tain the lineal succession which connects the present partners 
with the original founders. Lawyers and doctors, stock- 
brokers, and members of all professions, habitually bring 
up one or more sons to their own business, though, like 
the House of Lords, they from time to time invigorate 
their establishments by a judicious infusion of new blood. 
The uniform practice of the community in the conduct 
of private affairs would of course not furnish a sufficient 
reason for establishing an hereditary branch of the Legis- 
lature; but it is a conclusive answer to the shallow delusion 
that the system is artificial or anomalous. Mr. Ga.ton’s 
original and instructive inquiries into the principle of 
heredity were not required to prove that a tradesman’s 
son, generally succeeds to the good willof the shop. Mr. 
GLADsTonE, in the course of bis ostensible opposition to Mr. 
LABOUCHERE’s proposal, made one just and significant remark. 
Itistrue that, as he said, the social influence of members of the 
House of Lords is beyond comparison more weighty than their 
legislative or political power. As a deliberative Assembly the 
House of Lords has long been at least equal to the House of 
Commons, and if Mr. GuapsTone were to retire, its supe- 
riority would be uncontested. Mr. LasoucuEre prudently 
abstained from asking the House of Commons to concur in 
his own preference for simple democratic despotism admin- 
istered by a single Assembly. Those members of his party 
who still think a Second Chamber necessary ought to 
remember that, with the exception of the American Senate, 
the House of Lords is the only efficient body of the kind. 
As Mr. Gtapstoye admits, the social deference which is 
voluntarily paid to members of the House of Lords in their 
respective districts proves that they virtually represent not 
only their own class, but a large portion of the community. 
On almost all public occasions a resident nobleman is by 
common consent invited to take a prominent part. 
. One section of Mr. LasoucneRre’s supporters will find few 
to ‘share their own apparent. self-satisfaction. Scions of 
noble families who have found entrance into public life solely 
by reason of their. family connexions put themselves in a 
ridiculous position when they vote against hereditary 
privilege. They are themselves the embodiment of the 
principle which they affect to condemn, and they attempt in 
vain to make the best of both worlds by mimicking the cant of 
democratic agitators. They would never have had an oppor- 
tunity of advocating equality if they had not been born in the 
purple. Noreform of the House of Lords, evenif sucha measure 
were easy or practicable, would justify the iconoclastic zeal 
of fashionable and exclusive levellers. The hereditary prin- 
ciple to which even Mr. Giapstone would still reserve a 
place is intolerable to the well-dressed and well-born en- 
thusiasts. The Irish members who contributed largely to 
the number of the minority may be left out of consideration. 
The enemies of England are naturally enemies of the House 
of Lords, and they are associated with Mr. Lasoucuere by 
ties of gratitude and reciprocal service. Not the smallest 
moral authority attaches to any portion of Mr. LasoucHere’s 
supporters; but it must be confessed that an institution is 
in serious danger when it is threatened by Mr. GuapsTone.. 
A few years ago, he announced in menacing tone that 
he would think once, and twice, and thrice before he 
abolished the House of Lords. Students of his manner 
and character then expected that the process of thought 
might perhaps be rapidly accomplished ; and he has since 
had leisure to consider the matter, if he thought fit, thirty 
times over. There is no doubt that he now estimates the 
value of the House of Lords by the same test which he 
applies to all political systems and forces. His syllogism is 
simple and conclusive, if only his premisses are granted, 
The body which supports Mr. Guapstone is good ; the body 
which habitually opposes Mr. GLapstone is bad. But the 
House of Lords almost always opposes Mr. Giapstone, and 
therefore it is bad and ought to be destroyed. Mr 
LaBoucHErRE could not expect Mr. Guapsrone’s formal 
support; but he is probably as well satisfied with his 
scarcely ambiguous speech. 

The recognized non-existence or invalidity of fundamental 
laws. renders inevitable an early attack on the law whi 
has, for a thousand years been regarded as sacred and 
transcendent. Mr. LasoucnEerr, who is no hypocrite, 
unless he pretends to be worse than he is, makes no secret 
of his profound ill-will to the Queen and the Royal Family. 
He, indeed, as Mr. Rapcuirre Cooks observed, makes a large 
income by repeating and discussing Court tattle and gossip ; 
but. he loses no opportunity of ridiculing and maligning th 

personages’ whose doings are so deeply interesting to his 
| readers, He takes especial pleasure in insinuations against 
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the Queen which are calculated to impair her personal 
popularity, though they are generally of a frivolous nature. 
A professed Republican in theory, Mr. LaBoucuERE is 
probably waiting till the progress of anarchy renders 4 
direct attack on the Crown practicable and apparently 
advantageous to its promoters. The House of Commons 
and the Speaker would, it seems, accept as regular a 
notice of motion to the effect that hereditary royalty is 
an anomaly and an abuse. If the Resolution were passed, 
the House of Lords having been already abolished, a 
Bill would next be introduced, and perhaps carried, for 
the disestablishment of the Crown. As thereare no funda- 
mental laws, the measure might quietly through its 
successive stages, and in a few weeks or days loyal English- 
men would find that they were nominally as well as really 
helpless subjects of a democratic Republic, The vote of 
a single House of Commons, which may perhaps have 
been elected on entirely different issues, would summarily 
suppress, against the unanimous wish of every competent 
English politician, the most ancient monarchy in Europe. 
Whether the change is effected by some dull fanatic, or by a 
facetious adventurer, will be a matter of little importance. 
The ulterior declaration of some CroMWELL or BonAPaRTE 
that a useless Assembly shall go about its business may be 
recorded by future history. The freedom and greatness of 
the country will have disappeared long before. 


THE CROFTERS’ BILL, 


HE debate on the second ing of the Crofters’ Bill 
was worthy of the occasion and the measure—in other 
words, it was as unprofitable as the north wind. The Bill 
has been introduced because something must be done, not 
that anybody believes the something will be effectual, but 
because there has been a clamour. It is well within the 
truth to say that nobody believes in the Bill, not even Mr. 
TREVELYAN, and he perhaps less than another. At least, so 
it. may be fairly judged from the tone of his speech. When 
he was not plaintively complaining that honourable members 
had forgotten all about his former on the same 
subject, he was asking members of the late Cabinet why 
they had not settled the question for him. This, it is noto- 
rious, is the resource of an unfortunate Minister who has 
@ measure to carry and has nothing to say in its favour. In 
that respect Mr. TREVELYAN did notstand alone. The Crofters’ 
Bill was denounced on all sides—by some because it would 
set a bad example, by others because it did not do enough, 
by all because it does not give enough in the right way, and 
would leave the distress in the Western Islands and High- 
lands as bad as it found it. Nobody, not even Mr. G. 
Batrour, who did show a certain openness of speech, 
touched the true issues. There is no doubt as to the real 
nature of the difficulty. A larger population has collected 
in certain parts of the West of Scotland than the land will 
support. It is a population of some amiable qualities, and 
in particular of excellent manners ; but it is neither indus- 
trious nor independent. It is attached to its native soil, 
and is very much in the habit of trusting to somebody 
to help it through difficulties. The working qualities of 
the race are sufficiently proved by the fact that, though 
it lives in the midst of the sea, with every facility for 
establishing a great fishing industry, with the seat of a 
vast colonial trade at hand in Glasgow, the seamen of the 
West of Scotland are the laziest and the most incompetent 
inGreat Britain. This population being, asa rule, in dire 
yt has been clamouring for State help, and Parliament 
to decide how it can help it to any purpose. The alter- 
native is either to give subventions out of the taxes, or to 
allow the pressure of poverty to force the surplus inhabi- 
tants of a poor and inclement region to betake themselves 
to countries where they will have some chance to gain a 
decent livelihood without too great difficulty. In this latter 
tase the State might fairly help. The Bill now before Par- 
liament will do neither one thing nor the other. It will not 
Sive doles to the Highlanders and Islesmen out of the 
public purse, execpt in the form of loans to assist the 
fisheries, and it will not provide help for emigrants. All it 
will do will be to fix them on the soil on which they are 
starving. To be accurate, we should say that is all it 
will do for the present. Its indirect effect will be wider. 
In the future there will be a precedent in favour of any 
claim made by this or any similarly circumstanced district. 
The State has committed itself to give help. For the 


Very soon that fund will be exhausted, and then nothi 
will remain but to draw on the public purse or to fall 

on the hard and brutal theory that, if people will not work, 
which includes go where they can neither shall they 


The hopeless character of the Bill was very well shown 
by Mr. Macponatp. He showed, by evidence drawn from 
the Report of the Royal Commission itself, that the Bill 
will seeure the cottars nothing which they do not already 
get from the vast majority of landlords, without thereby 
escaping the inevitable consequences of their own character 
and the poorness of the soil on which they live. It is to 
give fixity of tenure, fair rent, compensation for improve- 
ments, and additional grazing lands. The first three the 
tenants have already, and the third will only be given them 
under conditions with which they will not be able to comply. 
The Royal Commission could find no cases of arbitrary inter- 
ference with the Crofters. Its members, much as they 
sympathized with the theoretically oppressed Highlanders, 
had to confess that the rents were universally moderate. 
They could not deny that improvements were allowed 
for. ‘Im‘spite of this, however, there is great and wide- 
spread poverty in the Western Highlands. When the 
law has given the Crofters as a right what they already 
possessed by custom, the soil will produce no more, 
and the market price of what they can grow will be 
no greater. They will, in fact, be precisely where they 
were before, which is permanently on the verge of pauper- 
ism. Even the gift of additional grazing lands is little 
better than a piece of jugglery. It is only to be given 
where no’ previous lease of the ground for sheep farm. 
ing exists, and when five Crofters on one estate make 4 
claim for grazing land on that estate, and can show that 
they possess the means to stock the land. A lease of a 
deer forest’ is to be subject to be set aside. Only a v 
little cohsideration is required to show that the Crofters wi 
get little: out of this privilege of calling on the law to 
force the landlord to supply them with grazing ground. To 
begin ‘with, it will work only for the advantage of those 
small tenants who are already tolerably well off; but, ex 
hypothesi, the Crofters are in miserable poverty, and will be 
totally unable to avail themselves of this clause of the Bill. 
The power given to the Land Commission to set aside 
the leases of deer forests will hardly be used to any con- 
siderable extent. Even if the country used for this pu 
were likely to be of any value as grazing land, the Crohers 
will not: be able to avail themselvesof it. The clauses which 
regulate the payment of rent will leave them as much as 
ever at the mercy of the landlord. The impotency of the 
Bill was obviously felt by the Crofter representatives. Mr. 
Fraser Mackintosu, for instance, would only vote for the 
second reading in order to have a chance to turn Mr. 
TREVELYAN’s delusive measure into something substantial in 
Committee. What Mr. Fraser Macxintosn and his col- 
leagues mean by an effectual Bill is a measure which, by 
some process of legerdemain not yet explained, will make 
every Highland tenant comfortable, will enable the soil 
to support more people than it can feed, and will give 
Professot BLACKIE an opportunity of indulging the nobler 
sentiments of his heart in defiance of Cocker. Such 
a measure will keep the Highlands full of a spirited race, 
who will flourish nobody as yet knows how, but probably 
by contributions levied on the Lowlands by some new 
and improved Parliamentary method. The cateran will in 
future start from Westminster. 


It has been made a subject of reproach to Mr. Geratp 
Batrovr that, while criticizing the Bill, he asked for another 
form of State Socialism, by recommending the granting of 
public money to encourage emigration. There is this 
amount of sense in the reproach that, if the taxpayer 
is to be mulcted for somebody in the Highlands, there 
seems to be no particular reason why he should be 
made to pay for what is more convenient to the land- 
owner than for what is most pleasing to the tenant. 
On the whole, however, if we must choose between the 
two forms of State Socialism, we prefer Mr. Batrour’s. It 
has the double merit of being much more likely to produce 
effects and of being a thing which could be done once 
in a way effectually and beyond the need of repetition. The 
Crofters who were helped to go to Manitoba or Australia 
would at least be put in a fair way of making a decent 
livelihood. The Bill will not help any man to do that; 
and cannot, for the sati reason that no legislation 


moment it can be given at the expense of private persons. 


can make a barren soil bear plentiful crops, or cause farmi 
to be profitable. when the price of corn and agricultural 
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produce is what it is. If it is carried, however modified by 


clauses empowering the Government to lend money to 
encourage the fisheries and so forth, it can, after all, only 
fix an already pauperized population more firmly on the 
soil. According to the pernicious practice of modern 
politics, the mischiefs certain to be produced by the Bill are 
shirked ; and the Conservatives are begged not to oppose it, 
simply because it might be so much worse. It does not 
seem to suggest itself to anybody that it is equally their 
duty not to make themselves responsible for the bad which 
is in the measure as it stands. 


THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 


“DY Jove, I will; he was my father’s friend!” Thus 
: Dr. Furnivat, in choice blank verse, replied when 
he was asked by Mr. Sweer (Sweet of the pointed and 
envenomed pen, wherewith he pricks the men who not 
elect him a Professor, as he ought to be), twas thus, we 
say, that Furniva.t replied to the bold question asked by 
bitter Sweer. “ And what that question?” Briefly, it was 
this—“ Why do not you, who start so many things, Societies 
“ for poets live and dead, why do not you a new communion 
“ found—‘ Shelley Society’ might be the name—where men 
“ might worry over SHELLEY’s bones?” “ By Jove, I will ; 
he was my father’s friend,” said Furntvaui; and lo, the 
thing was done! 

Then the fresh victim to “ inaugurate,” they called upon 
the Reverend SrorrorpD Brooke, who, being well disposed 
to them, arose, and did address them in majestic phrase, 
“ Forewords,” as they are styled by Furnivatt, by Jove, 
for SHELLEY was his father’s friend. “A thoughtful and 
most temperate address” was Storrorp Brooke’s, who, 
as we learn with grief from the reporter of this merry fit, 
“ knocked Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD out of time.” Oh, some- 
where, meek, unconscious Mart, that sit’st below Teutonic 
limes, somewhere thou'lt read i’ the Zimes, how Stoprorp 
Brooxe has knocked thee flat! Then, to the joy of the 
assembled host, to them arose intrepid FurntvaLt (young 
Mr. SHELLEY was his father’s friend), and proved that 
Martusew is a Philistine! Oh, tell it not in Gath ; oh, tell 
it not where men do congregate in Ascalon, that Mr. 
ARNOLD tarries in their tents, disguised, and worships 
Dacon e’en as they. Such is the view of Dr. Furnivat. 

Then anecdotes of SHettey were brought forth—old 
anecdotes, and such as Captain SumpH was wont to tell of 
Byron and the Priest, who grieved that he was “not a 
“ family man.” This was the bravest of the anecdotes, how 
at the elder Furnivaut’s (for SHEttey was the 
Doctor’s father’s friend) was asked one day, at tea, “ What 
“ he would take?” And what took SuHetiey but a dish of 
milk (it seems he did not like it in a cup)—a dish of milk, 
and, butterless, a crust. Such was the food of this 
superior mind, such the tradition and the influence that 
shaped the soul of Dr. Furnivatt. 

hat more? Why not so much as we might hope ; but 
Mr. Brooxe—the Reverend Srorprorp Brooke, he who in 
our religion finds romance—declared that SHELLEY was 
the poet-priest of what he calls “the modern Meliorism.” 
What that may be we know not; but ’tis thought to be a 
kind of pious Socialism, to be a dallying with dynamite, 
with Mr. Hynpman and the other gents who lead a mob 
along the streets and break the windows, and who scare the 
little girls. 

Then these weird figures went their several ways, all the 
Society of Shelleyites, Much have they added to the’public stock 
of information about SHELLEY’s ways ; much, very much, it 
helps us to enjoy the Adonais and Alastor, too, Prometheus 
and Epipsychidion. Oh, happy Suettey! happy in thy 
friends, and happy in the culminating chance when Mr. 
Sweet inquired of Furnivaut why he should so neglect so 
great a bard, for SHELLEY was the Doctor’s father’s friend. 


LORD HARTINGTON'S POSITION. 


TF Lord Hartincron had been as great a master of 

oracular ambiguity as Mr. GLapstong, his speech at the 
Eighty Club could scarcely have given rise to more various 
or more contradictory interpretations. The satisfaction 
which Liberal critics have expressed has been tempered by 
an evident suspicion that his difference of opinion with the 
leader of the party would not be confined to the -juestion of 


Home Rule. There is no doubt that he took pains to 
minimize the importance of his secession by describing it as 
occasional and temporary. Conservatives have consequently 
been generally disappointed by declarations which may 
nevertheless indicate a general purpose of opposing revo- 
lutionary measures, Lord Hartineton’s ostentatious pre- 
ference of party connexions to public interests in his speech 
must be construed with reference to his Parliamentary 
conduct. The devotion to the Liberal cause which he with 
obvious sincerity professes has not prevented him from 
voting against Mr. Jesse Co.iines’s motion, and it will 
not interfere with his opposition to any possible scheme of 
Home Rule. The conventional purpose of waiting for Mr. 
GtapstTonye’s announcement of his policy before a fina} 
judgment on its merits is formed probably implies extreme 
reluctance to precipitate a rupture which is likely to be 
unavoidable. The appointment of Mr. Mortey to the Irish 
Secretaryship was a sufficient indication of Mr. GLapstone’s 
intentions, and it may be added that Lord Hartineton 
had previously become satisfied that Mr. GLapsToNe’s con- 
version had been already effected. It is possible that Lord 
Hartineton’s earnest deprecation of party divisions may 
have been designed as a proof that his independent action 
can only have been a result of inexorable necessity. 


The division of the United Kingdom into two or more 
separate States is incomparably more important than a 
split in a political party; and it is inconceivable that an 
able and experienced statesman can seriously compare the 
evils of a Repeal of the Union with the disagreeable shock 
to party and personal feeling which would be involved in a 
separation between Mr. GLapstonE and his moderate sup- 
porters. In truth, the refusal of Lord Hartineton to 
resume office as principal lieutenant of the Prime Minisrer, 
and of Sir Henry James to gratify his high and legitimate 
ambition, had already shown the just estimate which they 
formed of the comparative importance of party loyalty and 
national welfare. It was perhaps natural that in their 
speeches they should dwell rather on the sacrifices which they 
had made than on the paramount obligation which they will 
now have to discharge. In short, their language admits of 
a rhetorical excuse, and almost of a moral justification ; but 
it unfortunately weakens the power of resistance to Mr. 
Grapstone’s lawless designs. The numerous waverers on 
the Liberal side are not yet certain whether they have any 
leader on whom they can rely. It may scarcely be worth 
their while to vote with Lord Harrineton against Home 
Rule if he intends to resume his place in the Liberal party 
as soon as he has liberated his conscience on a single 
political issue. He and Sir Henry James would not even 
be respected as political martyrs if they confined their 
protests to a single measure. If they think Home Rule an 
intolerable evil, they ought to organize an opposition which 
might perhaps be successful. There is no doubt that the 
great majority of the House of Commons shares their ob- 
jection to the proposed act of treason; and an appeal to 
conscientious convictions might be made with greater con- 
fidence if it were addressed to the House by the representa- 
tives of a large section of the Liberal party. 

In the meantime Mr. Guiapstone’s agents or allies are 
not idle. The Parnellite members have arrived at an un- 
derstanding with the extreme English Radicals for common 
action in English and Irish affairs. The notorious Mr. 
Arcu is already employed as an agitator in favour of Home 
Rule, and it is understood that Mr. ParneEtu’s followers are 
in return to support his projects of agrarian spoliation. 
The demagogues who owe their election to promises of 
bribes made by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and others are, partly 
through ignorance, entirely devoid of patriotism, and they 
have little care for the greatness and prosperity of the 
Empire. It is nothing to Mr. Arcu that the Repeal of the 
Union would probably ruin Ireland, and that it would 
fatally weaken and embarrass Great Britain. It is enough 
for him that there are eighty or ninety votes to be boughtat 
the price of assent to the disruption of the United Kingdom. 
The Nationalists have made arrangements for a general agita- 
tion throughout England for the conclusion of an alliance with 
the Jacobin faction. Whatever is bad and of evil repute will 
unite for the purpose of unsettling the right of property 
and of destroying the power of the Imperial Legislature in 
Ireland. The conspiracy may or may not succeed ; but it 
is in a high degree formidable. Mr. Lasoucnere had per- 
haps some reason for his recent assertion that the democracy 
cared as little for the Union as for India, or for the 
Colonies, or for the European influence of Great Britain. 


The Caucuses and their managers have taught large por 
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tions of the constituency that politics are a matter of 
bargain ; and the bidders for votes in favour of Home Rule 
have a liberal price to offer. Taxation has already been 
dissociated from representation, Responsibility will be 
similarly divorced from political power. 

The connexion which will be established between English 
revolutionists and the followers of Mr. Parnewt furnishes 
an additional reason for expecting that Lord HartincTon 
and his friends should explain and establish their political 
position. If he, or Mr. Goscuen, or Sir Henry James has 
any doubt of the character of Mr. Giapstone’s policy, he 
has only to refer to the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Bill, which is introduced into the House of Commons by 
the Secretary of the Local Government Board. It is absurd 
to suppose that a subordinate official would be allowed to 
conduct such a measure in his private capacity without the 
approval of the Prime Minister. Mr. Jesse CoLiines was 
made the instrument of turning the late Government out 
of office on a resolution which is now interpreted by him- 
self as a sanction given to the t Bill. If the 
measure were passed as it stands, no landowner in England 
or Wales would be secured in his possession of any part of 
his estate. The whole of his land might be taken from him 
at the pleasure of the local sanitary authority, and paid for 
out of his own pocket in his capacity as a ratepayer. 
Measures of this kind will be actively prosecuted if Mr. 
GLaDsTONE remains in office ; and it is difficult to believe 
that Lord Hartineron or Mr. Goscuen would concur in 
meager legislation. If it is necessary to go through the 

of waiting to see whether Home Rule means Home 


Rule, the gag which at present enforces silence will shortly 


be removed. If the Moderate Liberals, then, confine them- 
selves to a merely isolated opposition to Home Rule, they 
will deserve their inevitable defeat ; and the country must 
pay the price of their ineptitude. 

It is at present impossible tc judge whether Lord 
Hartineton and the other Moderate Liberals are well 
advised in their bearing to the Conservative Opposition. 
It may, perhaps, be more possible to exercise influence on 
Liberal converts if the party orthodoxy of the principal 
seceders is for the time vigorously asserted ; but the ques- 
tion of tactical expediency is of secondary importance. 
It is impossible to preserve the Constitution if the aid 
of its natural and professed defenders is obstinately re- 
jected. The phalanx of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh mem- 
bers can only be encountered by the united forces of 
the Conservatives and of the Liberals who prefer England 
to Mr. Guapstone. It cannot be said that the mem- 
bers of the Jate Government have been wanting in 
—S or moderation when they made overtures to 

rd Hartineton and his allies. Two or three of their 
number have stated that they have offered two alternative 
forms of support to any Government which could be formed 
in the event of Mr. Giapstone’s defeat or failure; and pro- 
bably the same aid would be accorded to a Moderate- 
Liberal Opposition. Lord Saxispury and his friends are 
prepared either to coalesce with Lord Hartixeton and his 
party or to waive their own claims to office, and to give 
their new allies an independent and steady support. It 
would of course become necessary, if such an arrangement 
were completed, to adapt the electoral organization on both 
sides to the altered state of circumstances ; but the difficul- 
ties which might occur would not be insuperable if both the 
contracting parties were loyal and sincere. There is no real 
difference of opinion between the best Conservatives and the 
best Liberals, but party combinations and habits of co- 
operation exercise a surprising force. Lord HartincTon is 
entitled to hesitate before he places himself at the head of a 
coalition, and he is naturally unwilling to become dependent 
on the votes of independent allies. His policy, whatever it 
may be, must depend for justification on its results. If, 
having the power to check Mr. Giapstone’s profligate 
career, he throws away the opportunity, he will not be 
forgiven by his countrymen. 


LOVING GAMES, 


5 lagna Blessed Damozel, it may be remembered, — 


Heard hardly some of her new friends 
Amid their loving games 

Speak evermore among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names. 


“Loving games” have hitherto been chiefly looked on by 
Sin plows ca sonable nat the iffi- 


cult and struggling present. When they have been intro- 
duced it is chiefly in Wales, where a virtuous diversion 
called “ Bundling” is believed to survive by persons curious 
in popular antiquities. But loving games have spread into 
the adjacent country of England, and a religious. perio- 
dical, the Christian Million, has sent its sporting reporter 
to describe the amusements of the Saints and the Sunday 
schools. The reporter, an old-fashioned sportsman no 
doubt, was not pleased by what he saw, and departed in the 
midst of the match when it came to kissing in volleys at 
the word of command. The kissers were the young men 
of the Sunday schools, while the young women were on 
the other side. We can’ hardly say that they “assumed 
“the defensive.” The game is played in “singles” as in 
golf, and embracing continues till the umpire cries “ Over,” 
when of course fresh ers are selected. 

When Minucius Ferx defends the early Christians 
against the charge of playing loving games like this, we 
readily believe his denial. But it does not appear that very 
many persons have denied—on the side, that is to say, of 
the Sunday-school sportsmen—while a great many have 
corroborated. This appears to us unfortunate, as we 
share the old-fashioned prejudices of the Christian Million. 
Loving games appear to us worthy rather of Pagans than of 
e ical Christians, and it is certain that they were 
familiar to the unconverted Greeks. The people of cone 
were great at this diversion, which they enjoyed (but only 
once a year) round the tomb of the Athenian Droczzs, 
whose story, on the whole, was nearly as un-Christian as 
that revealed in a recent trial in the Court of Probate and 
Divorce. “ Always about his tomb,” says Turocritus, “ the 
“ young people gather in their companies at the coming of 
“ the Spring, and contend for the ag of kissing. And 
“ whoso most sweetly touches lip to lip, laden with garlands 
“yeturneth. Happy is he that judges these kisses,” adds 
the poet; though we doubt whether, outside the loving 
games of certain Sunday schools, any one would envy him. 

The comments on the loving games are not confined to 
the Christian Million. The chaste though secular columns 
of the Daily Telegraph have been opened to remonstrances. 
Can it be credited that Methodists take a hand in this 
game? So says Mr. GitBertson, “a Sunday-school teacher 
“ at the Methodist Church, the Oval” (name with manlier 
associations), “ Hackney Road.” Mr. Griisertson thinks 
the pastime “ most indelicate.” ‘‘ Band of Hope” has not 
forsworn alcohol to take up with a diversion which certainly, 
to worldlings, appears at least as morally dubious as “ pro- 
“* miscuous dancing.” If the young disciples and teachers 
would only learn to dance, it would be, we venture to think, 
a salutary change, and might introduce a great improvement 
in manners as well as morals. “For nearly two hours con- 
“ tinuous kissing prevailed,” says “ Band of Hope,” referring 
to a pious orgie, as we fear it must be called. The “ authori- 
“ ties” (whoever they may be; can they be Deacons!) 
“ laugh it off.” “ An old Sunday School Teacher” says that 
“ the evil” (he thinks it an evil) is “ very widespread.” 

Kissing games are described, in serious circles, as “a 

“ little social enjoyment.” It is plain that many interesting 
converts may be rescued from the World (though perhaps 
not from the other members of the well-known Firm) 
** social enjoyments” of this kind. A new minister tried to 
stop the sport, but the teachers and schoolgirls never forgave 
him, and soon drove him out. “ If you were to insert the 
“names of all the Sunday-schools in which these kissing 
“ games have been witnessed, the Daily Telegraph would be 
“one huge catalogue of them.” But the Secretary of the 
Sunday School League says that the game “is not sanc- 
“tioned,” and the Sunday School Chronicle thinks the 
Christian Million’s remarks “ disgraceful and libellous.” 
We leave these Christian brethren to fight it out among 
themselves ; there must be a good deal of hard swearing 
somewhere among these sportive Nonconformists. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


Ts smallness of the majority in the debate on Mr. 
Ditiwyn’s Resolution is considerably less surprising 
than the fact that there was a majority at all. With a 
Parliament strongly Radical, and comparatively reckless as 
to the nature of the abstract Resolutions it may pass owing 
to the all but certainty that it will never be called on to 
take Fawr action upon them; with one large section of 
the House bound by their own antecedents to vote for the 
motion quite irrespective of its merits; with Ministers like 
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Sir Harcourt granting the Resolution argumenta- 
tively, opposing it nominally, and then playing booty and 
voting for it ; with an amendment which was not very much 
better than the motion itself in some respects—a scratch 
majority might easily, it would seem, have been got together. 
That it was not may have been due in part to Mr. GLapsTone’s 
known desire for delay, but must be set down in chief to the 
admitted overthrow of the extreme Disestablishment party at 
the late election, and to the weakness of the case which was 

resented by the mover and seconder of the Resolution. Even 
Sir Harcourt has never said anything more—let us 
say for politeness anything more Harcourtish—than his pro- 
fession of inability to see any attempt at answer to the 
arguments urged in mo pie of the motion. A determined 
supporter of the Church might indeed, and certainly would, 
contend that if Mr. Dittwyy and Mr, Ricuarp had made out 
every hy which they advanced, they would still not have 
affected the main question. But beyond the undisputed 
fact that the Church of England cannot at the present 
moment in Wales boast an actual numerical majority over 
the total numbers of all the rival sects, and the other undis- 
puted fact that in past times the Church of England in Wales 
was, like the Church of England elsewhere, by no means 
‘remarkable for zeal, neither Mr. Dittwyn, nor Mr. Ricwarp, 
‘nor any.one who followed on the same side, succeeded in 
making one single point. Mr. Raikes tore their garbled 
‘statistics to pieces, they having themselves made it easy for 
‘him to do so by committing the usual error of unskilful 
, advocates and trying to prove too much. And as for the 
argument from past abuses, it is enough to say that the 


. Statute of Limitations applies in that matter, and that the 


-abuses of the Church in Wales are in every sense a very old 
‘story." Three hundred years ago Joun Penry, the supposed 
editor, if not author, of Martin Marprelate, put them a 

t deal better than Mr. Dittwyn or Mr. Ricnarp or 
“Mr. Aprauam. But for many years they have, by the ex- 
; or implied confession of these very champions of Non- 
conformity, almost entirely ceased. 


_ Indeed, when the arguments of the speeches are examined 
on their merits, the (as before, let us say the) Harcourtism 
of declaring that the case is made out. becomes sufficiently 

glaring. It is audacious enough of Nonconformists to urge 
statistics at all when it is notorious that they themselves 
have for years, and with very transparent motives, resisted 
the taking of an official religious census. But their own 
figures condemn them. They have only been able to de- 
prive the Charch of the position of being at least the most 
numerous sect in Wales by the ingenious device of setting 
aside a fancy “ margin ” of anything from five hundred thou- 
sand to a hundred thousand persons who “ profess no 
“ religion at all”—a method of calculation which, if Mr. 
Ditiwyy and Mr. Ricuarp imitate it in making out their 
Income-tax returns, and the Commissioners come to know 
thereof, will probably get them into trouble. Even after the 
last application of this margin system the Church, by their 

own admission, all but equals the numbers of any single 
sect, and ly exceeds all but two. This is the state 
of things which, according to Sir Witt1am Harcourt, is 
exactly parallel to that of Ireland, where the vast majority 
of the population admittedly belonged, not to the Esta- 
blished Church, but to one and a single sect opposed to the 
Established Church, and as harmonious in itself as the 
sects of Wales are inharmonious. Yet when this statistical 
und is left nothing even approaching to solidity is found. 

. Ricwarp cites with horror the extraordinary fact that 
the Church of England is called in Wales the Church of 
England. Mr. Dritwyn quotes with approval the words of 
that great defender of the faith, the late Mr. Justice WaTKIN 
Wiu1ams, to the effect that it would not be more difiicult 
to disestablish the Church in Wales than to disestablish it 
in Lancashire or Norfolk. The mover of the Resolution 
commented on patronage, and said that the Welsh people 
would not tolerate being handed over to the highest bidder— 
which, if his own argument be correct, and the Welsh people 
have nothing to do with the Church of England, and never 
set foot within the walls of its churches, they most assuredly 
are not, the sale of their neighbour’s church being no more 
tothem than thesale of theirneighbour’s house. Mr. ABRAHAM, 
a new member who, bad as we must hold his arguments to be, 
ke with much decency and moderation, urged that it was 
folly to teach the Word of Gop in a language not under- 
standed of the people. But this is kicking at an open door, 
for there is not a Churchman living who would deny that 
every clergyman appointed to a parish where there are 
parishioners who cannot speak English ought either to know 


Welsh already or to learn it without delay. “Mr. ABRAHAM'S 
argument might have been good three hundred or a hundred 
or even fifty years ago ; it is valueless nowi Yet thése are 
samples, and the best samples obtainable, of the ‘arguments 
which, according to the Cuancetior of the ExcHequen, 
made out the case. If that is Sir Wirtttam Haroovurt’s 
method of summing up and deciding judicially, it is, 
indeed, a mercy for suitors that he holds only the lesser 

Not the least interesting part of the debate, however, is 
the avowedly Particularist tone of it. ' Mr. Dituwyn, as we 
have seen, advances quite gravely the argument that you 
can as easily disestablish the Church im ‘Wales as in 
Lancashire or Norfolk. The member for Swansea is one of 
the most respectable men in the Housé; but he would 
scarcely be selected by any one as a typical specimen either 
of the wisdom or of the humour of Parliament. Had he 
been a little more amply furnished with either or both of 
these qualities, he would hardly have brought forward an 
argument which is unquestionably 4 reduction ad absurdum, 
or rather ad timpossibile, of the whole Home Rule conten- 
tion. We, at least, have not the least difficulty in admitting 
that it is as easy to disestablish or establish anything in Wales 
as in Lancashire and Norfolk, and vice vers@. And so it is as 
easy and as legitimate to establish or disestablish anything, 
say, in Marshland or in the Fylde as in Lancashire or Norfolk, 
whereof Marshland:and the Fylde are subdivisions. Antl 
so, also, it is as easy to establish or disestablish anything in 
any particular parish, or any particular subdivision of any 
parish, or any household in any particular subdivision. 
There is no limit that we know of to the theoretical .possi- 
bilities until the happy condition of the Book of Judges is 
reached, and not only every province, every county, every 
hundred, every parish,:.every household, but every individual 
does exactly what is right in its or his.own eyes and nobody 
else’s. All integers of society, except that which Mr. 
CaRLYLE used to define as “contained under one’s own 
“ Hat,” are purely arbitrary, and there is no reason in that 
abstract nature of things to which Home Rulers of 
different types appeal why any part of any should ‘be 
allowed to tyrannize over the other part. But hitherto, at 
any rate, this kind of argument has been left to madmen and 
to facetious undergraduates in disputatious moments. - Mr. 
Ditiwyn, more naively, though not more really, than Mr. 
PaRNELL, has introduced it (following by his candid confes- 
sion the late Mr. Justice Witutams) into the House of 
Commons, and Sir Witt1am Harcourt thinks it quite con- 
clusive. After this we can only apologize for and withdraw 
all previous jokes about the Heptarchy. Mr. Dituwyn has 
cut the ground from under them and gone to the root of all 
things. If his argument is worth anything, Disestablish- 
ment and Home Rule in the State, as usually proposed, are 
absurd half-measures. A system of civil and ecclesiastical 
government, or no such system, must be maintained as he 
shall elect for each individual inhabitant of these realms. As 
this comes in effect to the restoration of the primitive state of 
war, we are afraid that Mr. Jonn Morey must think the 
conduct of two of the most peaceful and virtuous members 
of the House simply flagitious. All this may no doubt 
seem absurd enough. Yet it is an argument which leads 
irresistibly to such absurdities that an English House of 
Commons listens to if it does not accept, that English 
Ministers gravely approve, and that instructors of the public 
pronounce not merely sane but convincing. 


FLABBINESS, 

N°? duke ever said a truer thing than did his Grace of 

AreyLt when he recently observed that the English 
nation had developed a fatal tendency to be mentally 
“ flabby.” It is seldom that a week passes without a fresh 
symptom of this complaint cropping up in some new and 
often wholly unlooked-for direction. Last Saturday night, 
for instance, the catastrophe which cut short the career of 
Italian opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre supplied an unex- 
pected manifestation of weakness and want of resource on 
the part of every one concerned in the management of the 
theatre. ‘It was a small enough matter in itself; but, as 
far as it went, it was only another example of the disease 
which so lately showed itself to have infected the organiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Police, and to which Sir EpmunD 
Henperson fell a victim. The lessors of the theatre had 
entrusted its ment to an incompetent lessee. The 
excuse that they ht his securities were sufficient is 
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= 
no more available than Sir Epmunp Henperson’s belief that 
he had provided sufficient security against a riot on the 
8th of February. In both cases the security was in fact 
worthless, and proved itself to be so as soon as a practical 
test was applied. When the strike of musicians, stage- 
carpenters, and supernumeraries actually followed on the 
inability of the manager to meet their claim upon him, 
every one seems to have been hopelessly at sea, No one 
had his wits about him sufficiently to get rid of the 
defrauded audience or to protect the theatre from the 
imminent danger of riot. The audience, or a portion of 
them, remained in undisturbed ion of the house 
until r a.M., and nothing but the good-humour which 
prompted them to accept the novel spectacle of a genuine 
scrimmage for coppers on the stage as a substitute for the 
last two acts of Faust prevented a disturbance of the most 
serious character, It does not seem to have occurred to 
any one to assume any authority behind or before the 
curtain, or to do anything except look helplessly on and 
allow matters to take their own course. 

- This is an instance, in a very small way, of the habit of 
letting things “slide” rather than take the trouble of 
directing them, which is becoming so generally prevalent. 
Nothing would be easier than to mention any number of 
others. We took occasion last week to advert to some of 
the evil results of one conspicuous instance, and to observe 
in that connexion that others would doubtless follow in 


due time. That prophecy has already been fulfilled in a |. 


startling manner. No one who read the horrible story of 
domestic murder and attempted suicide among the girls of 
an Australian family, reported in the South Australian 
Advertizer and the Melbourne Argus, can deny the plausi- 
bility of the explanation suggested in both those journals. 
It is by no means contrary to experience that the mind of a 
young woman, already predi to morbid speculation 
upon subjects best left alone, should be thrown entirely off 
its balance by the perusal of such garbage as that which 
the timidity of Sir Ricnarp Cross, and all the officials over 
whom his influence extended, permitted to be circulated 
broadcast throughout the English-speaking world in the 
summer of last year. The connexion between maniacal 
impulses to take life, and diseased concentration of the 
mind upon the subjects then dealt with, is a commonplace 
of medical jurisprudence. The murder of the unfortunate 
child at Coburg by her mother and sisters may well be 
one among many results of the cowardice which hesitated 
to make martyrs of enthusiasts of the stamp of Sreap, 
and Mussazini. It is, moreover, entirely in 
accordance with what we know of these gentry that their 
representatives in journalism should observe, with a com- 
placent glow of self-glorification, that “the effect which our 
“statement . . . has had upon the family of the Hamptons 
“,..is a... striking proof of the impact produced 
“ upon the human mind by” the publication of the obsceni- 
ties with which Sir Ricnarp Cross did not think proper to 
interfere. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that these heroic beings, and the fanatics of both sexes who 
envy their eminent achievements, should be more “ cock- 
“ sure” than ever of the rectitude of their proceedings. We 
are indebted to a correspondent for a copy of a pamphlet 

by Mrs. Gzorce Burter, under the inspiriting 

title of “Rebecca Jarrett.” It is probably designed as a 
companion piece to a particularly instructive monograph 
concerning the life and habits of Jarrerr’s partner 
in abduction and indecent assault, given to the world 
by the Rev. B. Wavuen, and recommended in its time 
to those readers of the Saturday Review who felt any 
disposition for a complete understanding of the aims and 
character of its hero, Mrs. Burier is not the equal of 
the Rev. B. Wauca in simplicity or coherence of style. 
She does not bring home to the reader quite so vividly, or 
With such a sense of dramatic unity, what is the nature of 
the subject of her biography. Nor is “ Repecca,” as Mrs. 
Borin fondly styles her, by any means so lively a cha- 
racter as Sreap. Nevertheless Mrs. BuTter contrives to 
Make it sufficiently plain to what depths of association 
she has been led by the want of those manly qualities 
which are also womanly, and which enable their possessor 
to distinguish between the clean and the unclean. Not 
instructive is the egotism which underlies the whole 

of Mrs, Burier’s constantly recurring comment. As she 
Sat in court during the trial of her friends for the dis- 
&raceful offences of which they were convicted, one thought 


was always present to her mind, and she loses no oppor- 
tunity of communicating it to her readers. It was that 
Mrs. Gzorce BurtLer was a saintly woman surrounded by 
a lot of idiotic judges, lawyers, and others, who were totally 
incapable of understanding the true bearing of the facts 
that were being investigated. A parallel occurred to Mrs. 
Burwer of so blasphemous and offensive a character that 
it cannot be set out here totidem verbis. It is indicated 
in two texts upon the title-page, and expounded at length 
in the pamphlet. 

The reason why this curious production is worthy of 
notice is that it exemplifies in a striking manner the self- 
indulgence and conceit which prompt the self-appointed 
champions of “ purity” to wallow in the enjoyment of dirt 
disguised as piety, and the callous indifference with which 
they are idly led to regard the infliction by themselves 
of cruel injuries incidentally consequent upon their favourite 
amusement, Mrs, Burier has not a word of regret for the 
wrongs which she helped to commit against Mrs. ARMSTRONG 
and her daughter. Probably her moral sense is so “ flabby” 
that she does not understand, and could by no process be 
made to understand, that she has anything to regret. It is 
much less trouble to make up your mind that people who do 
not share your views are either idiots or monsters of vice 
than to give reasons for not agreeing with them. In fact, 
it is the easiest thing in the world to be flabby, and just 
now unfortunately one of the most fashionable, 


THE TORPEDO AGAIN, 


DMIRAL AUBE’S administration of the French 
navy has begun well. He has proved that the 
English naval officers who conducted the experiments in 
Bantry Bay knew nothing about it. This is such a piece 
of luck as has rarely fallen to French seamen, and they are 
to be congratulated on their good fortune. The thing has 
happened in this way. I1t may, perhaps, be still remem- 
bered that a series of experiments was carried out on the 
Irish coast last summer by the Channel Squadron. The 
ships cruised for some weeks over a good stretch of sea. 


Many manceuvres were tried, and particular care was taken. 


in testing the value of torpedo-boats. They were tried 
against ships at anchor and under steam. It was then 
supposed that torpedo-boats were found to betray their 
neighbourhood by sending 7. showers of spray, and to be 
almost always discoverable long before they were within 
striking distance. When the Polyphemus had to run the 
gauntlet of a number of them, it was found that, by good 
handling, she could be made to avoid their submarine 
missiles. From all this it was concluded that a properly 
handled ship which kept a good look-out could be trusted to 
defend herself very fairly against torpedo-boats, Admiral 
Avse has shown this to be a mistake, and has convinced 
some at least of his countrymen that “it may be held as 
“ established that the English experiment at Bantry Bay is 
“ understood, or to the Engli being badl. 

“ equipped or unskilfully worked.” ¥ 


So much for the conclusion, and now here are the proofs, 


The French have shown torpedo-boats to be seaworthy by 
bringing some round from the Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean. The feat has been done before, by the way, and 
has always proved just the same thing—namely, that, 
although the torpedo-boat could keep the sea, the crew 
could not stand the torpedo-boat. Thirty-six hours was 
as much as the French sailors could endure in one. 
Admiral AvusBe has therefore proved that a torpedo-boat 
is seaworthy with a crew for thirty-six hours. e value 
of the torpedo as a weapon was proved by the following 
place and in ectly water. were 

in position by three cables. Then the ironclad onisod 
Duperré steamed past them within striking distance. As 
she passed torpedoes were launched at her, and apparently, 
to the proud surprise of the French naval officers, they 
all hit. Then a boat got straight ahead of the Amiral 
Duperré and discharged another torpedo which also did not 
miss. Hereupon it was unanimously decided that things 
had been stupidly bungled at Bantry Bay, and that the 
value of the torpedo had not been exaggerated by its par- 
tisans. What a pity it is that Frenchmen do not read 
Lever, and in particular the wisdom of ConsmDINg, ex- 
pounding the difference between firing at the stem of 
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a wine-glass and at an armed duellist. In war things 
would not have been so conveniently arranged for the 

o. The boats would not have been able to count 
on a beautiful day and smooth water. They would not 
have been able to make themselves fast with three cables. 
The ironclad would not have steamed silently past within 
shot. She would not, unless her captain was y in- 
competent, have approached the moving torpedo-boat in 
a straight line. In actual warfare the small craft would 
have had to find their chance for attack, and would not 
have had it made for them. The ironclad would have 
steered with a view to her own safety and not to their con- 
venience. Her machine-guns would have opened fire at a 
range of two thousand yards at least, and that would have 
altered things for the torpedo-boats very materially. In 
view of these facts, it is rather early to decide that the ex- 
periments at the Hyéres have proved anything as to the 
value of the new weapon which was not thoroughly well 
known already. They show that under very favourable 
circumstances it can be used with effect, and nothing more. 
It would indeed be ridiculous to compare these experi- 
ments and those made by the Channel Squadron. At 
Bantry Bay a serious attempt was made to simulate the 
conditions of real warfare. The guns were not ruled out 
of the game. Officers were allowed to act as they would 
in the presence of an enemy. When the Polyphemus was 
sent against the boom her captain was allowed to handle 
her as he would have done if he wished to save his ship, 
and not as if his only duty was to make an easy target of 
her. At Les Iles d’Hyéres the ironclad was simply turned 
into a marine cockshy for the glory of the torpedo-boats. 
Sach experiments only prove that the clock can be made 
to tick as the enthusiast thinks. For the rest, we wish 
Admiral Avuse every possible success in his efforts to con- 
vert his countrymen to his ideas. Considering their ex- 
tensive ignorance of sea affairs, and their love of a neat- 
looking theory, he ought to succeed fairly well. It is to be 
devoutly wished that he may. Nothing could be more con- 
venient for this country than that the fleets of its enemies 
should. consist of vessels which must go into port every 
thirty-six hours, or than that they should be handled by 
officers trained to fight only under artificial conditions 
arranged by themselves. 


LORD IDDESLEIGH. 


Tes presentation to Lord Ippesixicn of the well- 
deserved testimonial which he received last Monday 
night was undoubtedly a pleasing interlude in the strife of 
wer Every incident of the ceremony—the presence of 

ing members of the Liberal party, the presidency and 
speech of the Lorp CuHanceLtor, the genuine marks of 
good-will which were displayed on all hands towards 
the hero of the occasion, and his own graceful and deeply 
felt acknowledgment of the tribute paid to him—was 
calculated to enhance its pleasant interest. It was hardly 
of course to be expected that the good taste and good feeling 
which marked the proceedings of the evening would be 
equally conspicuous in the comments of the morrow. Toa 
certain order of Radical critics the opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the virtues of one opponent is principally 
valued for the unrivalled facilities which it affords for 
sneering at another; and their praises of Lord IppEsLe1cH 
have been accordingly bestowed with a calculated regard 
to the amount of detraction to which they might thereby 
enable themselves to subject his successor and principal 
colleagues. There is nothing, however, in their insincere 
lamentations over the alleged contrast between the late and 
the present leadership of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons which can affect any sensible member of 
that party in the slightest degree. Such an one has no 
difficulty in combining a full appreciation of his late Icader’s 
high service with an equally full recognition of the fact that 
new times need new men, and an entire satisfaction with 
the particular mode in which this need has been met. 

To the remarkably conflicting morals which Lord 
IpDESLEIGH’s opponents have drawn from his character and 
career the above criticism does not so closely apply. Some 
of these reflections appear to have been made in good faith, 
and not to have been aimed at the reputation of anybody 
else. Among the better class of Liberals there is no doubt 
to be found a considerable amount of real admiration for the 


high personal qualities which Lord IppEsLEIcH brought to 


half-envious conviction that the Parliamentary tradition 
which he represented and did his best to transmit is likely 
to survive, if at all, on the Conservative side of the House 
alone. So unpalatable, indeed, is this conviction that most 
Liberal moralizings on this subject incline to the pessimistic 
conclusion that no such survival is to be expected. We have 
bid farewell to all the amenities of political conflict, and the 
party battle will henceforth be fought, not only without any 
of the preliminary salutes of the fencing-school, but in 
defiance even of the ruder chivalries of the prize-ring. That, 
at least, is what some members of the party of light, progress, 
and “ trust in the people” are so dismally assuring us just 
now ; and we are very far indeed from denying that there is 
a dreadful plausibility about their desponding view. Nobody 
can impartially survey the present House of Commons, and 
note the aspect, speech, and manners of its new members— 
and, at the rate we are going on, we shall have heard all their 
maiden speeches long before Easter—no one, we say, can 
take a critical review of those recruits who, by their numbers 
alone, must determine the character of the new army with- 
out feeling a strong suspicion that the process of Parlia- 
mentary degeneration which has been going on steadily 
enough for several years past took a very large stride indeed 
in November last. We confess, however, that we ourselves 
are more or less inured by this time to the contemplation 
of this disagreeable fact. We have long resigned our- 
selves to seeing English politics decline into a ruder and 
rougher game than any which living Englishmen re- 
member. But rough play may be fair play, and it is 
the standard of conduct upheld by Lord IppESLEIGH, even 
more than the standard of manners, which seems to us 
to deserve our solicitude. It is rather a delicate subject 
—this of Parliamentary conduct and tactics—for modern 
Liberals to touch upon; and we do not wonder, therefore, 
that they have spoken of Lord IppgstzicH as if urbanity 
and amiability were the only conspicuous features in his 
public character. But he was, we take leave to remind 
them, as honourably distinguished for his scrupulously fair 
dealing with his opponents, with Parliament, and with the 
country. Are these qualities as likely to be held in honour 
in the House of Commons of the future? That is a ques- 
tion which we leave to be answered by those Moderate 
Liberals who sat the other night in gloomy silence, listening 
to the cheers and laughter with which the bulk of their 
party were applauding their leader’s latest achievement in 
the art vu: bamboozling and befooling his countrymen. 


FOREIGNERS 1N ENGLISH SHIPS. 


AST week’s riot between English and foreign sailors in 
the Docks has led, in the natural course of things, to 
a newspaper correspondence. Likeall that has been written 
on the question of the manning of merchant ships for some 
years past, it is by no means pleasant reading. The parties 
differ very widely in their opinions; but they are in perfect 
agreement on one point. Masters and employers complain 
that British seamen are degenerating or are tending to dis- 
appear altogether. They insist on the difficulty of finding 
men who can and will do their work, and of maintaining 
discipline with the limited power allowed them by the law. 
If the masters are to be believed, the seaman has vanished 
altogether from steamers, and has been replaced by the 
packet-rat, a species of nondescript, who well remembers 
that he has rights to claim, and only forgets he has a duty 
to perform. Rather than be hampered by this wrangling 
sea-lawyer, masters will employ foreigners of any nation, and 
in particular Scandinavians, Dutchmen (which in sea English 
means Germans), and Finns, who are good seamen, strong, 
reasonably sober, and docile. The sailors and their spokes 
men complain that foreigners are preferred because they 
will put up with bullying, and are content with inferior 
food and small wages. The two agree as to the preference 
given to the foreigner. 

Now this is certainly a matter of vital importance to the 
country. The serious diminution of the seafaring popula- 
tion would be a great disaster, and a fall in its quality would 
be an even greater. Unfortunately, there would seem to 
be little doubt that there is a loss in both respects, and how 
a remedy is to be found is the reverse of clear. The ques- 
tion cannot be wholly one of wages, for English seamen can 
work for what foreigners are content to take, and under 
pressure of necessity they must do so. If there has been 
a fall in wages the reason is not far to seek. For some 
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perty, and at this moment many of the great Companies 
are running on a very small margin of profit, or even at 
a loss, in hopes of better times. They cannot pay as 
they used to do, and sailors, like other men, must submit 
to the chances of the market. But it would seem that 
even when English sailors are ready to work for the 
same wages as foreigners the latter are preferred, and there 
is every reason to suppose that it is for the reason com- 
monly given. The foreigner is more amenable to discipline. 
Masters of merchant ships are not angels, and the “ bully- 
“ ing, shooting captain or mate” whom one of the Stan- 
dard’s correspondents thinks is only to be met with in 
“ penny horribles” does occasionally make his appearance 
in the law courts, What Sir Wit1am Monson called “a 
“ boisterous, blasphemous, swearing commander” is not an 
unknown character, and he isa very unpleasant skipper to 
sail under. But there are boisterous, blasphemous, and 
swearing sailors who will disobey orders, insult their 
officers, shirk their work, and turn a ship into what is 
called, in the vigorous language of the sea, a hell afloat. 
The master who has such fellows in his forecastle on a 
long voyage is much to be pitied. It is no longer the 
case that the laws of the sea allow a captain to “ punish 
“according to the offence putting one 
“ in the billbows during pleasure; keep t fasting ; duck 
“them at the yardarm or haul them from y: to 
“ yardarm under the ship’s keel; or make them fast to 
“the capstan, and whip them there; or at the capstan 
“or mainmast hang weights about their necks till their 
“ heart and back be ready to break; or to gagg or scrape 
“their tongues for blasphemy or swearing.” “ This,” adds 
Monson, “ will tame the most rude and savage people in 
“the world.” It may well be believed that it would; 
but such drastic methods can no longer be employed. Their 
disappearance is a gain for humanity, no doubt; but, since 
the rough old ways of keeping order and compelling loafers 
to work have been made legal offences, the skipper has a 
very limited power of maiutaining discipline. He can log 
@ man, and can try to get him fined when the ship re- 
turns to port. In very bad cases he can put him in 
irons. These are, however, very feeble resources. To pro- 
ceed against a man in port leads to great waste of time, 
and the master is generally only too glad to pay his sea- 
lawyer off and be done with him. A violent ruffian cannot 
be Dmg in irons without materially increasing the work 
of the other hands and making them discontented. Often 
enough an utter brute will get off scot-free for conduct 
which would have brought him to oakum-picking on shore. 
It may be a good thing that the rope’s-end can no longer 
be used on board merchant ships without subjecting the 
master to an action for assault; but, if his powers are 
closely limited, it follows that he will do his best to get 
men who will be amenable to discipline. There «seems 
to be no doubt that as a rule foreigners are more docile 
than Englishmen, and they are preferred, as a matter of 
course, by skippers who have suffered from the captious 
and exacting class of men who have got into the habit 
of swearing by Mr. Puimsou. The English sailor is, we 
are quite prepared to believe, better than any foreigner 
at a pinch; but pinches do not happen every day, and 
occasions for grumbling do. The skipper would have much 
less than the seaman’s usual courage if he did not consult 
his comfort under the circumstances which are the rule, 
rather than his safety in those moments of danger which 
are the exception. 


SIR JOSEPH PEASE’S BILL. 


+P EERE may be objections to the practice of “ talking 

“out” Bills in Parliament, but there certainly are 
some measures for which this seems to be the most appro- 
fate, and Sir Josrpn Sale of Intoxicating 

quors on Sunday Bill is one of them. A division 
on a second reading represents, or ought to represent, a 
joinder of issue on a question of principle ; and the author 
of a Bill who attempts to smuggle into it a principle which 
he has not the courage to raise in express terms does not 
deserve to elicit a declaration of Parliamentary opinion on 
his proposals. Why, after all, should the House of Com- 
mons divide on the question of sanctioning a fresh experi- 
ment in pentre nibbling at private liberty in the matter 
of the drink traffic ? ‘A Bill of this kind for cutting off an 
hour of sale here and an hour of sale there, for allowing the 
Consumption of both beer and spirits on Sundays in London 


while prohibiting the consumption of the stronger drink in 
populous places, and of both in the rural districts—a Bill of 
this kind, we say, either is what it pretends to be, a mere 
vexatious tinkering with the question, or it represents a 
fresh stage in the attempt to effect the total suppression of 
the liquor traffic by a piecemeal process ; and in either case 
it deserves no better fate than to be snuffed out by the 
irregular Parliamentary maneuvre to which Sir JosEPH 
Pease’s Bill fell a victim on Wednesday last. It is not 
improbable that its opponents thereby defeated a measure 
which might otherwise have obtained the assent of the 
House; but its supporters have, under the circumstances, 
no right to complain. Measures which are an abuse of 
straightforward legislation may very fairly be met by a 
stratagem to which the phrase “abuse of the forms of the 
“ House” is not half so accurately applied. 

The attitude of the Government in the matter was 
thoroughly characteristic. They are anxious to go as far in 
interference with the right of the sober as they dare; and 
they are willing, therefore, to accept all the provisions of 
the Bill up to the point at which they fear to give offence 
to their new friends in the counties, Mr. CHILDERS 
thought it “ a somewhat extreme proposal” to prohibit the 
sale of all intoxicating liquor on Sundays in the rural 
districts and small towns ; but the prohibition of the sale 
of spirits in “populous places” on that day strikes him as 
not “unreasonable,” and the silly and vexatious abridgment 
of two hours’ sale on Sunday evening met also with his 
approval. Ten o’clock “seemed to him a very reasonable 
“hour to close public-houses on Sunday night”; and 

haps nine would have seemed more reasonable still. 
There is no vestige of anything worthy of being called 
principle in these distinctions between one night and an- 
other, and between one place and another. The only 
rule seems to be to go in for as much petty oppression 
of the decent citizen in the interests of the Srenteed 
as the said citizen will endure without breaking out into 
open revolt. In how curiously fatal a way the temper- 
ance fanaticism operates even upon robust persons of in- 
telligence may be seen from its effect on the dialectics of 
Mr. Hexry Fow er, who hoped the House would not be 
misled by the argument about interfering with individual 
freedom when the men on behalf of whom they were 
speaking wanted their freedom interfered with and wanted 
protection. Surely one might have expected so clear- 
headed a debater as Mr. Fowrer has usually shown him- 
self not to miss the whole point of his opponent’s argument 
in so comical a style as this. Nobody objects to the 
interference of the Legislature with the individual freedom 
of those who want to be interfered with ; indeed, the very 
word interference is inapplicable to the case. What is ob- 
jected to is legislative interference with the individual 
freedom of those who do not want to be interfered with, 
but who are to be compelled to submit to such interference 
themselves because a certain number of their fellow-citizens 
are weak enough to require and ask for it. If all the members 
who favour this legislation and all their constituents who 
voted for it chose to retire to a “ retreat,” there would be 
no interference with individual freedom in keeping them 
there as long as ever they wished to remain. But, suppose 
that, in order to promote the cause of tem still more 
effectually, they were to claim to put the whole of the 
population under lock and key, would Mr. Fow.er go so 
far in that case as to warn the House of Commons “ not to 
“be misled by the argument about individual freedom”? 
We imagine not ; but where is the difference in point of 
principle between the two cases? 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SLANDER AND 
VICE. 


pe ae HART has a committed for trial on a 
rge of procuring girls for immoral purposes. She 
may have a good defence, and it would citende be im- 
proper to express any opinion as to her guilt or innocence at 
this stage of the case. Nor, indeed, is the subject inviting, 
except to those peculiarly constituted minds which derive a 
morbid excitement from the detailed and illustrated denun- 
ciation of real or imaginary vice. But a little conversation 
which was held between the magistrate and the inspector in 


charge of the ution suggests that an old danger may 


prosec 
shortly take a new form. Englishmen sometimes boast that 
tos translation of chantage, 
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ass 
and have been ready to set off this deficiency against the 
similar want of an equivalent to sentiment, on which Mme. 
DE Stain is said to have rallied Mr. Pirr. The Minister 
boldly. replied, “ Mais, Madame, nous Vavons. C'est My 
“eye, and Betty Martin.” “ Blackmail” may perhaps 
serve our need in the present instance, and as we can- 
not get rid of the thing, it is perhaps not worth while 
to quarrel about the name. Unexampled temptations 
have been offered for obtaining money by threats of 
abominable charges ever since the floodgates of fictitious 
beastliness were let loose upon us last July. Some such 
attempts have been foiled and exposed by the scrutiny and 
publicity of a court of justice. It may safely be assumed 
on general principles that many weak-minded sufferers have 
submitted in silence. But if the system is to be taken 
under the patronage of the metropolitan police a new and 
appalling terror will be added to the many inconveniences of 
life in London. “Mr. De Rurzen asked,” says a reporter 
of the last day’s proceedings against Mrs. Harr, “ Mr. 
De Rurzen asked whether any steps were being taken 
# against other persons mixed up in this case. Inspector 
* Morcan said no expense or labour had been spared 
“to trace these men. There was no clue to go upon, 
“however, and the only chance was to get the girls 
“to walk about the streets with him in the hope of 
“ meeting the persons implicated.” A great many persons 
are likely very soon to be “ implicated ” if this pleas- 
ing procession is allowed to peranmibulate London on a 
voyage of discovery. One of the girls in question is 
twelve years old, the other is thirteen. It is in their 
interest, whether they have spoken the truth before the 
magistrate or not, to identify the man or men who, as 
they declare, have wronged them. What is to prevent 
the most res ble and venerable of Her Masesty’s 
subjects from being “ implicated,” to use Inspector Morean’s 
expressive word, in an odious and disgusting accusation 4 
It is likely enough that the girls might be honestly mis- 
taken, and unfortunately one cannot shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that they might bear false witness against the first 
comer, There seems to be no head of the police just now. 
But. Mr. Cuuipers ought to put a peremptory veto on this 
mischievous folly. 
. An equally foolish and dangerous proposal has been made 
in 4 quarter from which counsels of irritated prurience 
usually proceed. The extreme unpopularity of the police 
among those who are only too well known to them and 
have writhed under their supervision is neither surprising 
nor unfamiliar. We confess to feeling some sympathy with 
Inspector Morcan. He has been pestered with hysterical 
injunctions to find “the old gentleman,” until he at last 
‘adopted, or proposed to adopt, perhaps in bitter irony, the 
very worst possible means of attaining that object, save 
one. That one is to “offer a big reward with the usual 
* pardon.” Every one remembers the Prince Bishop 
in the Jngoldsby Legends who offered a free pardon to all 
not concerned in the murder. We are not aware whether 
the author of this brilliant suggestion means that Mrs. 
Harr should not be put upon her trial, or should be 
sored a pardon if convicted, on condition that she 
denounces some “old gentleman” or other as having 
committed a breach of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, The men, he says, are “the real criminals ” — 
that is to say, the only real criminals. We should have 
thought that, if Mrs. Harr were guilty of the crime im- 
puted to her, and made her livelihood by the ruin of 
children, she was as genuine a criminal as it would be easy 
to find. She says that she acted under the coercion of her 
husband, and if so, it is much to be regretted that her 
husband is not in custody, both on his own account and on 
hers. If it is intended to invite evidence of the “old gentle- 
“ man’s” identity from any one willing to earn money by 
turning informer, it requires no great sagacity to know 
what the result of such a course would be. The police 
‘would be inundated with “information” from discharged 
servants, needy pimps, and other unfavourable specimens of 
‘the unemployed. But it would all be rubbish. The public has 
‘hot quite forgotten its recent experience of what tales told by 
I ids of this sort are worth. As for Mrs. Hart, no jury 
ould act upon the testimony which she offered to save 
herself from punishment. It is most important that people 
who commit the crimes charged against this “ old gentle- 
man” should be brought to justice, though we confess, as 
& Inatter of decency, that we would rather see the end 
attained without the assistance of any one who has himself 


been convicted of indecent assault. But the fact that there 
is no legitimate evidence furnishes no excuse for obtaining 
it by improper and illusory means. : 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


een: new House of Commons has not been long in 
giving an admiring country a taste of its quality. 
Those eminent provincial personages who have been sent w 
to Westminster in such numbers, and no doubt with an 
implied mandate to humble the pride of the haughty 
Tory metropolis, have lost no time in administering to 
her the first of many slaps in the face. The oppor- 
tunity of Thursday night was, it must be admitted, a 
very tempting one. Mr. Giapstong, who “likes London” 
as little as a certain popular figure in contemporary farce, 
was absent, it is true, from the House; but his spirit 
might be expected to animate his colleagues, and certainly 
Mr. Cuitpers and Mr. Fowier had come in for a double 
portion of it. The Home Sercrerary as good as said 
that he would gladly have mulcted Londoners of the cost 
of a service which has been as bindingly undertaken by 
the nation, at any rate for the period of the present reign, 
as any such service could be; and added that the only 
reason why he hesitated to do so was because London 
had not converted itself into a single municipality. This, 
however, appeared no doubt to the provincial Radical 
to be an additional reason for punishing the reluctance 
of the capital to Brummagemize itself—which probably 
Mr. Cuitpers expected to be the result of his singularly 
left-handed plea. But, doubtless, it was the speech of Mr. 
Fow er which was mainly responsible for the reduction of 
the vote to cover the expenses of the Royal Parks. When 
a Secretary to the Treasury, specially charged with the duty 
of obtaining these grants of money ‘from the House of 
Commons, suddenly remembers him of his opinions expressed 
below the gangway, and submits himself with dignified 
humility to any decision which the Committee should arrive 
at, even though it should be directly opposed to the course 
which it is his official duty to support, the provincial per- 
sonage instructed to humble the pride of the metropolis 
may indeed be justified in thinking that his opportunity has 
arrived. There ought to be no mistake, therefore, as to the 
incidence of the responsibility for the malicious parochialism 
of this vote. It is the Government who are primarily and 
mainly responsible for it. It is they who have taken upon 
themselves to repudiate a contract which was entered into in 
the name of the nation, and peculiarly binding upon them- 
selves as the guardians for the time being of the national 
good faith. 

There seems every reason to believe, however, that their 
delinquency was deliberate. The previous division on Mr, 
LasBoucHERE’s motion to stop the supplies for the main- 
tenance of the Royal Palaces had given Ministers the mea- 
sure of the “ economists’ ” strength. The Government knew 
from this division that Mr. LanoucuEre could muster at 
least 125 supporters, and, as a matter of fact, he only carried 
six more with him in the vote about the Parks. How was 
it, then, that Ministers and Ministerial Whips allowed the 
majority of 240 strong who carried the former division to 
sink into the minority of 114 that lost the latter? What 
had become of these missing 126 members? It is not to be 
supposed that they had all gone to dinner, even if that sup- 
position excused the Whips. The strong presumption is 
that a good many of them deliberately abstained from voting, 
and that the Government used no efforts to dissuade them 
from that course. What,indeed, would the mere dissuasion 
of Whips have availed when any member inclined to dis- 
obedience could point to the spectacle of a Secretary of the 
Treasury inviting a successful attack on one of the votes 
which it is his official duty to support? Even the Home 
Secretary's attitude was encouraging enough to an intendi 
rebel who, if he happened also to have committed himself to 
the scheme of the politically late lamented Mr. Firta 
Bortromitey Firts, would of course understand Mr. 
Cuinpers’s lan as a distinct statement to strike a 
blow on behalf of his “fad.” But whether the nominal 


| “ defeat” undergone by Ministers on this vote was in- 


voluntary or self-designed, it is an equal disgrace to them 
as administrators and men of business. We need not 
for the moment trouble ourselves to argue the question 
whether, apart from substantive pre-existing arrangement, 
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the cost of the London Parks should be an Imperial or a 
local charge. Upon provincial members of the type of the 
excellent Mr. ILLINGwoRTH argument indeed would very 
likely be thrown away. Let us for the moment bow in 
humbled silence before the observation that “ these Parks 

“are in the main enjoyed by the rich West-enders,” 
a many of them, conveniently close to — 
standi outrage upon parochial susceptibilities, the 
State-supported South Kensington Museum, “and they 
“should be made to pay for them.” Let us. suppose 
that the application aa Imperial fund to the main- 
tenance of any so-called national institution which acci- 
dentally adds to the splendour or other attractions of the 
so-called capital isin itself an injustice to the constituents 
of the Mr. Ituinewortus. Even in that case, however, 
the Mr. Inurncwortus would probably not go so far as to 
assert that the maintenance of such institutions should be 
left wholly unprovided for, and the effect of Thursday’s vote 
is to leave them precisely in this condition. The simple state 
of. the case is that the maintenance of the London Parks, 
with all the staff of persons employed in keeping them up, 
has been thrown, not at once on the metropolitan ratepayer, 
as some of Mr. Lasovcnere’s less intelligent supporters 
doubtless supposed, but upon no specific fund and no specific 
body of persons whatever. The more important of them 
are not even the property of the citizens of London, or of 
any body representing them ; nor, we imagine, would it be 
possible for any such body, without being empowered 
thereto by special legislation, to raise a single penny for 
their support. It ought not to need pointing out to any 
even of the worthy provincials who have contributed to 
cteate such a state of things that, so far as the Government 
are concerned, it constitutes, apart altogether from the 
main merits of the question, a disgraceful incident in their 
early official career. 

_ It may be thought impossible for Mr. Giapstoye’s Third 
Administration, we will not say to beat, but to.approach, the 
record of his Second Administration in the matter of in- 
capacity for business. But they are beginning well; and 
the suspicion that they may go on still better is enough to 
make us hesitate to pronounce too favourable or hopeful an 
opinion on even the most promising of their legislative Yong 
jects. Mr. Munpetia’s Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, 
introduced at a later period of the evening on which Mr. 
LazovcHErE won his. absurd victory, is a case in point. 
The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill has, at any rate on 
a first examination of it, all the air of a workmanlike 
measure, It is conceived on bold and comprehensive lines, 
while at the same time it seems unlikely to provoke any 
strictly party controversy, and indeed its author has availed 
himself with proper acknowledgments of the results of his 
predecessor’s labours in the matter. The Bill, therefore, 
comes before the House with good hopes of enlisting the co- 
operation of both parties, and, but for one element of doubt 
connected with it, might be thought assured of success. 
What that element of doubt is it is almost superfluous to 
say. ‘Those who recall the name of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
the title of the Merchant Shipping Bill will be able to 
supply the answer for themselves. Every one knows that 
the passing of great measures affecting powerful commercial 
interests is not so much a question of what is in the 
measure as of what is in their authors. It is tact and 
tactics, skill in the management of men, and generally 
that combination of faculties which goes to make an ac- 
complished diplomatist—it is on aids of this kind that 
the Minister in charge of such legislation must rely 
for steering it successfully through the House of Com- 
mons. How Mr. Cuampertain fared in this matter, and 
how, in consequence, it fared with his ambitious attempt 
to recast the merchant shipping laws, we all remember. 
He was by the ears with the whole shipping interest in 
the House of Commons in a moment, and by the ears 
he and it remained until all chance of achieving the bene- 
ficent enterprise on which he had entered, amid such a 
flourishing of Brummagem trumpets, had receded to a hope- 
less distance. We do not know how Mr. Munpetia may 
be off for the qualities in which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was so 
sadly to seek. He has had no opportunity as yet of displaying 
his public form, and we are still at liberty to hope that he 
may prove himself as conspicuously successful in the art of 
legislation as some of his colleagues have proved themselves 
the reverse. But we cannot but remember that this dark 
horse comes from a very bad stable. 


STABLE TRADITIONS. 


N these days of rapid progress, and of thought so advanced as - 
I to be what a racing man would call “ the length of a street in | 
front of” reason, honour, or honesty, it may be of some slight 
comfort to the despairing Conservative to be reminded that there 
is one ional department which is as much ruled by tradition 
supreme, unless owner (who may en to represent the 
Government Minister of the day) is so far imbued with Radical | 
notions as to a to enforce unwarrantable reform or abro- | 
gation of custom, perquisites, or monopolies, on the permanent / 
officials—the grooms. 

Some innovations have thus undou as may be 
presently indicated ; but, on the lor 
man, or whatever the Grand Vizier of the Stud may himself, 
still administers: the law as orally handed down through gene- 
rations of saddle-room despots. For instance, it is still an article 
of faith, and unfortunately also of tice, that a hunter must be » 
subjected to a drastic course of physic before going into work at | 
the commencement and again when thrown up at the end of the. 
season. He may require it or he may not, probably he does not. 
On either or both of these fixed ods he may be feeding well, . 
and his digestion may be in perfect order, this shall avail him. 
nothing. Tradition says aloes, and aloes preceded by bran-mashes 
(which he may dislike and decline to eat) he shall oa the 
number of drachms of the drug depending on the caprice of the 
groom, or on the potency of the he has in stock. 

This custom is most likely a survival of what may be termed 
the “ age,” when horses had their shoes taken off and were 
turned out e 


night, to ick up sr bape or any other delig’ 


beneficial. 

The ordeal by grass has now, however, been almost abandoned, 
and the fact accepted that the life of a hunter is more or less 
artificial; he is therefore allowed to remain under cover, to have 
such food as is best suited to his requirements, and if he is turned 
out at all, it is only by night, when the grass is wet and cooling 
to the legs and insects have ceased from troubling. 

Tradition, slighted in this respect, still pretty generally asserts 
itself in the periodical and u physicking. Another of 
our most venerated stable traditions is that a horse which is un-. 
sound without any immediately apparent cause (as horses so often 
are) must be at once pronounced to be lame in the shoulder. As 
a matter of scientific fact, it is one of the few places where a horse 
hardly ever is lame, unless he has been kicked there, has landed 
on the point in a rattling fall over a fence, or has run full tilt, 

ainst a ; and in these cases the injury saute aur yeur, it isso 
obvious t there can be no mistake about it. Yet of these. 
accidents, though doubtless they often occur, many owners who 
have had large numbers of horses through their hands have not. 
had a single personal experience. ; 

Is there one owner who, if he interests himself actively in the. 
well-being of his stud, cannot remember some such scené as the, 
following having often occurred at morning inspection? His 
groom meets him with the traditional aspect of the bearer of bad 
news, inward satisfaction piercing the thin veil of assumed concern. 
“ Old Blazes seems very lame this morning, sir; all right when he, 
come home last night, sir, ate up his corn, and I seen him myself 
done up.” The master, being a man who may not care to waste, 
words, examines the animal in silence, and then says, “ Run him. 
out.” Blazes is thereupon hissed into a wateri idle and led 
forth. “Walk him; now trot with his head loose.” No two 
ways about it. Atthis second experiment the horse limps horribly, 
and the owner hastily shouts, “ That'll do! ord 
command which has to be repeated at least thrice, it being a stable 
tradition that ae oe should always be deaf, and assume that the 
lamer a horse is the longer he ought to run. 

Then comes the inevitable verdict from the chief of the staff. 
“Lame in the shoulder, sir, Z should say.” ‘“ Shoulder be 
d——d!” mutters the horse-master, and if the comedy has not been 
previously enacted with this particular animal, there is fresh ex- 
amination, which in the better light of the open air may reveal 
the seat of the ailment; if not, it is pretty sure to be in tht fetlock 
joints or feet, a hidden thorn, or an old disorder; but in either 
case let the treatment be permanently or temporarily successful, 
true to tradition the groom will maintain that “ that there horse 
was lame in the shoulder,” and should the malady recur, as with 
feet it Yeap will, the same opinion will be oracularly pro- 
nounced on each occasion. We remember once seeing a horse 
brought out as to whose shoulder-lameness the m was over- 
weeningly positive ; the owner picked up one of the animal's feet, 
and pointed to phon wound on the heel, caused by a 
flint or an over- . For once, as the exception which proves 
the rule, evidence triumphed over tradition ; but, lest it should be 
supposed that his veterinary skill was somewhat at fault, the 
servant ever after swore that it was “a corn which had eaten 
through the heel, and which had only that moment made its 
appearance on the outside!” 


| 
, 
driven mad by flies, to gallop on the hard ground and batter their 
, and starved by 
htful parasites in 
or sucked from 
| the cattle-pits; and even on this hypothesis it is difficult to see 
| why the poor beasts were to be purged before undergoing these 
various hardships, though adose afterwards might often have been 
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Should the dictum of a celebrated horse-dealer (one of the few 
who ever made a fortune in his eyo —If a horse was 
lame in the head I'd have his shoes off and examine his feet ”—in 
future ages ripen into a tradition, it will be a monument more 
durable than his native brass to the memory of the soothsayer. 
Feelings of humanity have of late years caused the practice of 
firing to be much less commonly resorted to than of yore, though 
the memory is still fondly cherished by most grooms, who delight 
in the pomp and circumstance of the hideous operation, with its 
attendant ‘miseries of twitching, hobbling, casting, and cradling ; 
but the joy of blistering still holds unabated sway on the stable 
mind. “There isn’t a grum in the world what doesn’t swear by 
blisters,” said Mr. Benjamin Brady, and the words are as true now 
as when they were written thirty years ago. It has a fine visible 
and immediate effect; there is no denying that something has 
been done, the something being usually to cause the iw patient 
a great deal of unnecessary pain, and, when applied to the 
shoulder, has the additional advantage of ing considerable 
ne that all beholders may see the sign-manual of 

tion. 

The idea still prevails in many establishments that a horse 
should not be allowed to drink before going out hunting; in 
other that he start and by 
way of a paration for a severe day’s work. Here, how- 
ever, it tower of the meekest most submissive of 
owners to rise superior to tradition by the simple expedient of 
letting his steed drink his fill at some brook or roadside watering- 

; he will go all the better for it, and the powers at home need 
none the wiser if due care be taken that the second-horse rider 
is not looking. Of course, where the stable fittings admit of it 
and the unwritten law is not inexorably enforced, it is well to let 
water be always within the horse’s reach when at home; but 
many grooms rather like to see the shivering fit which often 
follows the eagerly drained bucket at four o'clock feeding after an 
animal has been kept thirsty the whole day. “They always does 
like that ; we often has to walk ‘em round the yard,” would pro- 
bably be the answer should a looker-on venture to impugn the 
system. 

The theory, once largely upheld, that hunters must be secluded 
from the gaze of man from noon or I P.M. to 4 P.M. is now almost 
eutirely exploded, the fact being at last recognized that horses are 
—— sociable animals, and that the more they see of each 
other of people going in and out, in reason, the better. This 
rule nevertheless admits of many exceptions, notably in training 
stables, with which, however, we are not presently concerned. 


The fallacy of the bearing-rein tradition has been so often and 
80 ably ex that it needs but passing comment. Nor are our 
grooms wholly responsible for its perpetuity. Many men, and 

rance is im v having his and neck cruel 
up atan angle. The feeling of the animal 
his return to stable we should imagine to be closely akin to that 
of a rook-shooter after a long day’s sport amongst high trees with 
a good deal of leaf on. 

In contradistinction to this heresy, which is to a great extent 
shared equally by master and man, may be mentioned the saddle- 
room dogma that the length of the rider’s legs varies, and varies 
unequally from day to day. One would ye that nothing 
could be easier than to slip the tongue of the buckle into the 
well-marked hole chosen by the horseman as most suitable to his 
particular seat. To the helper nothing is more impossible, and, 
true to tradition, he tacitly invites his master daily to ride out of 
the stable- with one knee in his mouth and the other foot 
nearly on the ground, and to readjust the leathers as best he can 
on the back of a horse which for some perverse reason invariably 
“ stands in” with the servant and resents the process. 


That a horse ones “blows hisself out so ” while being saddled 
we are ready to believe and to accept as an excuse for the girths 
in the first instance not being drawn within many holes of the pres- 
sure 2 to keep the saddle in place; but what plea save 
tradition can be urged for not looking to them again just before 
the rider gets up? which, with an attendant hanging on to the 

site stirru may easily do without discovering his danger, 
whereof he only becomes aware when, the saddle turns round ihe 
loses his balance, or when, having occasion to dismount, he finds 
himself and his furniture on the ground together. 

It is no more conducive to the health of a horse than it is to 
that of man to turn out of a warm box or bed into the damp chill 
of a winter’s morning before dawn. It may be sometimes neces- 
sary, but it never does any good. Yet theoretically horses which 
go to exercise are supposed to be at homeand done up before eight 
o'clock, even in November and December. Grooms, however, have 
their full share of human weakness; if the head man does not turn 
out the helpers are not very likely to curtail their slumbers, and no 
master ever gets up to see if his horses are plunging about in the 
dark ; so for their sakes Jet us hope that the day is partially aired 
before the string files forth for the two hours’ steady walking and 
trotting, which in reality means three-quarters of an hour of “go 
as you please.” The hands of the stable clock move with extra- 


Ordinary celerity, but time passes very slowly to the benumbed 


etableman. 
Lack of space and not of material compels us to conclude our 
list of hereditary fallacies. “Look to all these things yourself and 


they will be properly done ” is the advice so often proffered. True 


enough, but you don’t cook your own dinner or clean your own 
plate—not, at least, if you keep so much as a kitchen-maid or an 
under-butler—so why Lome, feed, or caparison your own horse, 
when you pay men to do all this for yout : 


A QUESTION OF FEELING. 


A FEW short days ago no one would have questioned the title 
of Mr. Labouchere to the proud position of being the most 
innocent man in England. Innocence, indeed, has always been 
Mr. Labouchere’s prominent characteristic, and has reconci 
many of his critics to the peculiarities which often accompany 
that engaging quality. Even in this week Mr. Labouchere has 
vindicated his claim by the mild observation in a letter to the 
Daily News that “the only reply made by the members of the 
aristocracy” to the lies of the Financial Reform Almanack is to 
call them lies. Now no one knows better than Mr. Labouchere 
himself that chapter and verse, facts and figures, have been given 
almost ad nauseam by the victims of the Financial Reform Alma- 
nack’s lying, and that almost every table member of Parlia- 
ment who once patronized the publication has withdrawn his name 
exactly because of the proof given of its mendacity. If this is 
not a proof of innocence, the delightful quotation Crescit vires 


eundo, which appears in this week's issue of Mr, Labouchere’s | 


periodical, may at least be taken as one. Mr. Labouchere is “ too 
young and too innocent, and too careless of this world’s ” opinion— 
that is Thackeray, Mr. Labouchere may like to know—to be aware 
that crescit is not exactly a transitive verb, and that vires is not 
exactly singular, if the other hypothesis of crescit keeping its usual 
meaning is preferred. But in the lips of innocence false concords 
become delightful, and ignorance of the wickedness of this wicked 
world and its Financial Reform Almanacks is simply charming. 


Mr. Labouchere, then, is as innocent as the Count in the 


ballad was brave; doch weiss ich, as the author of that ballad 
remarks, a m more innocent than Mr. Labouchere, and that 
rson is Mr. John Morley. The other day they asked Mr. John 


orley in Parliament a question about the latest little games’ 


of ‘his friends, the Irish Nationalists, the murder (or is it the 
death that is the correct expression?) of Finlay, the 
server in Galway. Many pleasing stories illustrative of the 
delicate morality of the spotless flock of Archbishops Walsh 
and Croke have been told about this murder of Finlay, whose 
immediate crime was the atrocious one of gathering for him- 
self the fuel which a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
would not allow him to buy because he ha ~¢ have 
assisted his landlord to recover the dues tixed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act. “He was very old, and subject to fits,” too; and 
therefore, a singular good subject for the heroism of the party of 
assassination, ‘The people rejoiced in the crime,” and when 
Mrs. Finlay went to see her husband’s dead body the descendants 
of the Red Branch Knights “mocked and jeered at her grief in 
triumph.” The widow, by the way, is lett absolutely destitute 
(which increases the divarsion), and her husband had been 
wounded in the Crimea when serving as a mercenary under the 
English tyrants. 

Now a state of things of this kind, though it gives the keenest 

leasure to the party whose chief spiritual adviser is Archbishop 

alsh, always excites very bad blood in the English tyrants 
and their representatives in Ireland. It is seldom that an English- 
a the pleasantry which consists in 
murdering @ man and then laughing at his widow's grief, unl 
indeed, the Englishman or the Scotchman have the ctaternanlibe 
attitudes of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. John Morley. So Captain 
McUalmont—a man of the black and bloody North of Ire 
which is nearly as bad as England, and quite as bad as Scotland— 
asked a question of the Chief Secretary on the subject of these 
diversions of Woodford. It is one of those points in which Mr, 
Morley has not yet been able to attain the counsels of Radical 
and Irish perfection that he generally speaks the truth. He 
had not, it seems, had time to ascertain all the facts, and this 
being so, some very well-known friends of his would have con- 
trived to give an answer implying that the story was all false, 
and that Finlay, if he did not die by the judgment of God, was 
in all probability blown up by an infernal hine, which he had 
prepared for the local parish priest. But Mr. Morley, as we have 
said, has an unfortunate hankering (quite out of place in a person. 
engaged in his present task) for honest dealing. He is one of those 
who “would not play false and yet would wrongly win.” And 
so he acknowledged that, as far as he could make out, Captain 
McCalmont’s account was quite correct. “There was,” he wound 
up in words famous and memorable, “a very bad state of public 
feeling in Woodford.” 

Now certainly these words of the Chief Secretary's cannot be 
accused of exceeding the truth. When a man is first persecuted and 
afterwards murdered for simply discharging a legal function; when 
his widow is jeered and hooted as she comes back despairing from the 

ht of her husband's corpse; when the decent burial which is 

llowed to the vilest malefactor is refused to the body of the 
victim by the passions of popular fancy ; when the widow, whom 
Mr. Parnell’s followers have made a widow, is threatened and 
runs the risk of losing what of life is left her, then it may 
certainly be said that the state of public feeling is very bad. Yet 
the expression may to some persons seem something of a /itotes, 
Mr, Morley’s natural inclination must have been to'say that the 


— 
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le of Woodford appeared to him to be, on the whole, a little 

wer in the scale of civilization than Samoieds, or that public 
morality in Woodford seems to be non-existent, or that he 
should very much like to hang every man who jeered at the 
widow Finlay, or something of that kind. He preferred a more 
chastened style of expression, — from some obscure lite- 
rary recollections. e remember two famous passages which 
may have 8 ted the actual phrase. “The matter did not 
coincide with the feelings of the commons of Bradwardine,” says 
the Baron in Waverley, a which Mr. Morley may the rather 
have thought of because there is in the context some mention of 
slackness in rent-payment and of firing a shot, which, however, 
‘was, and was evidently meant to be, strictly harmless ; or he may 
have thought of the history of the equally famous Ipswich riot, 
when the chief constable had to report that “ pop'lar feeling has 
in a measure subsided consekens of the boys having dispersed to 
cricket.” It is these literary memories which will crowd on the 
mind of a man of letters even at the most inopportune moments, 
and, considering the ey well-ascertained of the Wood- 
_ ford murder (the hundred and n™ murder committed by Arch- 
bishop Walsh’s friends), it must be admitted that the present 
moment was very soo rtune, “The state of public feeling was 
very bad in Woodford.” That means, of course, that _ le do 
not cheer at “God save the Queen!” that they are s with 
Tents and taxes, that they are dubious about the advantages of 
the Union? Oh, dear no! It means that they murder an old 
man who has simply done his duty, that they boot and howl at 
his widow, and that they try to keep the dead body from 
Christian and decent burial. All this is a question of feeling, 


uu see, 

So also, we suppose, is the other little matter which has been 
brought under Mr. Morley’s notice by the Knight of Glin a ques- 
tion of feeling. Three of gentle ministers of Christ over 
whom Archbishop Walsh (or rather in this case, unless we are 
mistaken, Archbishop Croke) presides held a National League 
meeting ; and, after the meeting, the assistants thereat went to 
put in practice the lessons they had learnt from their spiritual 
aay and masters. They burnt eight cows and mutilated 

fteen others, to the greater glory of National principles. The 
cows, it is hardly necessary to say, even those who suffered 
the lesser execution, had not personally offended against the 
Parnellite and Walshite decrees. But their owners had honestly 
hired land from which some land-stealers who wished to hold it 
without paying rent (also according to the teachings of the said 
temporal and spiritual pastors and masters) had been evicted. 
That was sufficient, and so the eight cows were roasted alive and 
the fifteen were mutilated, a sacrifice of a sweet savour in the 
nostrils of the two Archbishops. It cannot be doubted that when 
Mr. Morley has full official information as to the roasting of the 
eight cows he will! be of opinion that the state of public feeling in 
‘this place also must be very bad. 

Yet itis to this very public feeling that Mr. Morley certainly, and 
Mr. Gladstone according to confident assertion on his own side, 
are prepared to entrust the government of Ireland. The mur- 
erers of Woodford and the cow-roasters of Glin ar2 fair 
types of those who demand Home Rule. Its more distinguished 
advocates demand it, of course,in a different way. Archbishop 
Croke and Archbishop Walsh, Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy, do not 
murder process-servers or roast live cattle themselves. They have 
others to do that for them. It is unreasonable to expect that they 
should put their own hands to the agreeable task. We do not 
even know that any one of the four would explicitly approve the 

ings either at Woodford or at Glin, still less explicitly 

i their repetition. To demand that they should do the 
work of the rank and file of their party would be to repeat 
the folly of Silius Italicus, who, as Macaulay justly complains, 
makes Roman and Carthaginian generals fling stones at each 
ther and engage in Homeric single combats. The Arch- 
bishops and the members of Parliament leave these things to 
the private soldiers. Yet, as Mr. Gladstone confessed, once for 
all, in the famous speech of six years and a half ago, it is the 
murderers and the cow-roasters who serve with him as argu- 
aments, the “bad state of public feeliog” which induces him to 
take his coat off and join the already coatless Mr. Parnell in the 
merry task of demolishing the Union. It would be ill done, 
indeed, of the leaders of the Irish party to discourage such 
friends as the heroes of Woodford and Gliu; nor do they, Arch- 
dishop Croke and Archbishop Walsh have put the Decalogue in 
the cupboard till it is wanted; as for the Statute-book, Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Healy have put that not so much into the cup- 


board as into the fire. A faint doubt is indeed hinted by the | 


mild scribes of United Ireland whether it is not rather im- 
prudent to murder process-servers and roast live cows at 
this particular juncture. The “malignant scrutiny” of Eng- 
land is so like y to misconstrue these innocent acts; “ Anti- 
Irish prejudice” has such a knack of slandering the boys at 
their play. And, indeed, these fears have been but too well 
justified. Mr. Morley himself has admitted that the state of 
public feeling in faithful and keroic Woodford is very bad, the 
qoute feeling which has murdered a man and jeered at his widow 

r weeping over his corpse. This is, indeed, malignancy ; this 
is, indeed, prejudice. Archbishop Walsh will probably be obliged 
to take notice of it if Mr. Morley goes on like this. Let us hope 
that he may be able to repair his tault about the Glin cattle, and 
Say that the cows had been “ handed over to the secular arm,” or, 
if that be too stale, that his friends, who have a large store of 


such euphemisms, will provide him with another. To acknow- 

that the state of feeling is bad will never do. It certainly 
does not satisfy that anti-Irish malignancy which thinks and calls 
cowardly murderers and torturers cowardly murderers and tor- 
turers, and it is a mere outrage to the faithful sons of Ireland and 
Archbishop Walsh. 


CARNIVAL. 


O* late years a great c has come over the Italian carnival. 
In the larger towns, at least, it has lost much of the popular 
character it once possessed, and becgme a great and carefully- 
arranged street-show. There were, of course, always committees 
who managed the chief festivities and arranged the processions; 
but of old they were principally engaged in introducing a certain 
method into the madness of the hour, and restraining within the 
wide bounds that the fashion of the time permitted the exuber- 
ance of mirth. They have now to create the feeling which they 
formerly had to curb. This year their programmes in the chief 
cities are unusually attractive; but it is safe to Bam moe é that, 
however bright and splendid the display may be, spontaneity 
of the old days will be wanting. 

Many causes have contributed to this. The fast is not now as 
strictly observed as it used to be, though the poorer classes com- 
= that they are reduced to such straits as to be obliged to 

eep Lent for the greater part of the year. The Italians no longer 
find in such festivals their only excuse and opportunity for amuse- 
ment; the political clubs and public meetings offer a newer and 
more heady form of excitement. In the middle classes the strict 
social conventions have been so far relaxed that the short freedom 
of the masks does not seem so strangely delightful to the youth 
of both sexes as once it did, while the large influx of rs 
imposes a certain restraint. It must be confessed, however, that 
if foreigners contributed to the fall of the old carnival, they have 
been the chief cause of its somewhat artificial resurrection. 
Florence, Rome, and Naples rival each other in their endeavour to 
attract and retain such visitors from the north as have money in 
their purses ; and their hotel and shop keepers soon perceived that 
their customers were disappointed at missing an expected sight. 
They accordingly hastened to supply a want which they perceived 
to be deeply felt. It must be confessed that the new carnival at 
first bore many traces of its origin; but almost everywhere the 
management is now passing back into the hands of the up 
classes, and this is one reason why so much is caguetid Gone tis 
year's display. In Rome a certain political feeling attended the 
revival. ‘To take a leading part in the festivities was to declare 
one’s affection for the national Government ; to be conspicuously 
absent was a sign of disaffection. It would be too much to say 
that the sentiment which prompted these restrictions has entirely 
away; bat since the accession of the present Pope the 
oe between the various sections of Roman society has sensibly 
relaxed. 

In the old times the acknowledged leaders of society in each of 
the towns either formed themselves or appointed the committee of 

ment. Now the members are informally elected in the 
clubs and the saloons, or, when it is entirely a tradesman’s affair, 
by those who contribute the t sums to the general fund. In . 
the latter case, however, the nobility takes no part in the public 
display. The first duty of the committee is to open a subscription 
list. ‘fo this the municipality usually contributes, and so do all 
the wealthy persons who intend to join in the festivities, With 
the money thus obtained at least one theatre is turned into a ball- 
room, all the preparatory expenses of a public character are 
defrayed, prizes are offered for the most effective car in the pro- 
cession for the most graceful and the wittiest of the single 
masks, and a sum is set aside for the diversion of the poor, 
Prizes are also usually offered for the best decorated windows and 
balconies in the streets through which the procession passes, but 
this practice is not universal. The committee also comes to an 
understanding with the police as to the streets that are to be given 
up to amusement and the best means of keeping order in them, and 
on the great days it also appears in decorated cars. In some cases 
it also makes arrangements with the military authorities for the 
loan of cars and horses to private parties. 

The rest of the festival is left entirely to private enterprise. The 
managers of other theatres besides the one selected fit them up for 
dancing purposes as a matter of business, and charge a lower 
entrance fee. Most of these balls are open to every one who 
chooses to pay for a ticket ; but, in Naples at least, the ladies of 
society now never appear, even in the one that enjoys official 
sanction. In the old days it perhaps required the presence of a 
Court to restrain the license of the maskers, and the old days 
were less censorious than our own. Occasionally the members of 
the committee buy up all the tickets of the theatre which they 
have selected, for at least one evening, and dispose of them to 
persons whom they know; but theyrarely, if ever, introduce their 
own wives and daughters into the company they have thus 
rendered as select as circumstances will permit, It is only in 
private houses that a lady of fashion can attend a masked ball 
without giving rise to gossip. 

From the great processions, too, they are excluded. The cars 
are decorated and occupied by men of various degrees and profes- 
sions. The press, the artists, and the naval and military officers 
generally furnish one or two each at the very least; and the 
sud of peivats tends quovide These are 
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ly the most striking features in the show; but any private 
‘carriage, that is ly decorated and occupied by masks, may 
take part in it. Every vehicle ought to be furnished with a large 
‘supply of nosegays and sacks full of sugar-plums and coriandol:; 
but of late years the sugar-plums have often been omitted. 
Coriandoli are made of plaster of Paris. They were at first, as 
the name implies, intended to represent sweetmeats ; but they are 
now so sharply pointed that those who take part in the proces- 
sion, or even go to look on y, find it advisable to wear 
wire masks. The ladies who occupy the windows and the balconies 
are furnished with similar weapons of loveand war, = 
., Ona bright spring day, it cannot be denied that these carnival 
-processions are a pretty sight. Almost all the houses which they 
pass are gaily decorated. Some of the occupants are instigated to 
undertake the trouble and expense by public spirit, others by the 
— of gaining @ prize, and others again by the mercenary con- 
eration that they will be able to let their windows at a higher 
rate if they look strikingly attractive. The pavements ‘are 
thronged by a crowd of spectators, among which there is a fair 
— of masks. As the procession moves slowly forwards; a 
shower of bouquets pass to and fro between the cars and the 
balconies, and a hailstorm of coriandoli descends on the crowd 
below, by which it is returned with interest. The sugar and 
the flowers are generally iuiended for the ladies who grace the 
festival with their presence, but many a rare blossom and many a 
handful of sweetmeats f:ll into the eager hands of expectant street 
‘boys. Everywhere there is life, movement, sunshine, and good 
humour. Of a rainy carnival it is better not to speak ; it is enough 
‘to have endured one. ; 
.. These processions take place on three or four different days. 
appointed by the committee, the last and chief being always fixed 
for Shrove Tuesday, the concluding day of the feast. They are 
‘too boisterous for ladies of gentle birth and breeding to take paxt 
in them, except from the comparatively safe seclusion of a window. 
‘The corsi di fiort which take place on other days are aristocratic 
in their character. The ladies wear masks, rather unnecessarily it 
‘would seem, as they usually occupy their own private carriages, , 
and they pelt and are pelted by —_ oe male acquaintances 
with nosegays. A lady of exceptional beauty or popularity will 


often return from a drive of. this kind covered by such a heap of |. 


‘flowers that little more than her head rises above them. a 
-. We have said that a part of the sum collected for the 
carnival is usually set apart for the amusement of the. poor, 
‘and it is spent really in amusing them, not in improving 
either their minds or their estates. It has no religious or 
moral bearing; its object is not charity, but fun. The most 
lar of the games that carnival thus brings to those who 
ve nothing to spend on cars, fancy dresses, masks, or coriandoli, 
is in Naples one known as the In each of the sections. of 
the town a place is chosen by the committee.. It may be.a. 
covered hall or an open square which is for the time fenced off 
from public traffic. In the midst of either a circular space,is, 
enclosed, in the centre of which, if the game takes place in the 
n air, a strong pole with a revolving disk at the top is erected ; 
acovered place is chosen the disk is usually fastened to the 
ceiling or roof of the room. All round ita circumference are 
hooks with strings attached, at the end of which parcels are 
bound. These are made up as nearly as possible in the same size 
and form, but their contents. differ widely. Some contain a small 
gum of money or even a silver watch, others small articles of: 
clothing, others cheese or smoked sausages, and others again | 
nothing of any value, or, what is worse, a fool's cap made of. 
tissue paper. These are the fishes which the players have to 
catch, 


. The committee provides each of the latter with a hooked stick, , : 


which he thrusts wildly among the cords. Whatever is attached | 
to the one he succeeds in securing belongs to him ; but as the disk 
revolves quickly and irregularly, it is more difficult to catch a fish 
than might at first appear, particularly after the number has been 
considerably reduced. To take the last implies a certain dis- 
tinction, though it may contain nothing of value, ‘sp 
| The players are admitted by tickets __ by the Committee, 
the task of distribution being assigned to those who are supposed 
to be best acquainted with the district in which the game takes 
. They are, of course, intended only for those who are really 
in narrow circumstances, and to whom it is something to win 
even a sausage or @ piece of cheese, though some years ago ugly 
tales were afloat of so-called gentlemen who sent their own 
servants to take part in the game. We may add that a my 
number of the smaller prizes are almost always contributed by 
shopkeepers of the district. 
. In addition to the other amusements, the committee at Na 
make arrangements for a fiera, which is opened every day during 
the last weeks of the carnival. The Piazza Plebiscito is enclosed 
by a high wooden fence, and at one end a large open stage with 
@ more or less picturesque background is erected. The other 
sides of the enclosure are occupied by booths which are let to 
enterprising shopkeepers or showmen. In some of them the play- 
things are sold or refreshment may be obtained; but the greater 
E are devoted to amusement. Among the sights the electrical 
ies used to be the most popular. The youth of the city, 
whether gilded or not, seemed to find an unfailing and unwearying 
pleasure in drawing sparks of fire from gaudily-dressed young 
Women who wandered to and fro in what looked like empty 
water-cisterns. But other shows are also to be seen, and an 


opportunity of playing the simpler games of skill is provided. In 


fact, the fera festival is very like a common fair, and if it is better 
furnished with the means of amusement and more decorously con- 
ducted, there is less popular humour and spontaneous fun. ; 

Bat, in the opinion of its votaries, the stage and the music 
make amends for all its other i ions. In the afternoon 
and evening the bands play at intervals. As soon as it grows 
dusk, the whole place is brilliantly lighted, and a little later the 
performances begin. They are of the most varied character so as 
to suit every taste; asa rule, they are short, and the long pauses 
between them afford visitors an ample opportunity of admiring 
the more permanent attractions of the place. So on warm clear 
afternoons and evenings the fiera is an agreeable lounge, much 
frequented by the Neapolitans of every class who can afford to 
pay for admission. 

On the great days it is something more; indeed, it becomes the 
centre of the festivities; the stage is occupied by actors of a good 
social position, and the space before it thronged by their friends 
in masks and fancy dresses. This year they give a piece 
which from the advertisements we are inclined to suppose must 
resemble an old English masque. Here is a summary of the pro- 
gramme for Shrove Tuesday. A castle, we may premise, forms 
the background of the stage this year. The sorceress Malerba 
having imprisoned the three princesses, Star, Moon, and Sun, in 
an enchanted castle, the three princes, Dawn, Noon, and Evening, 
undertake the adventure of setting them free. On their arrival in 
Naples the committee of the carnival welcome them and bless 
their arms. At one o'clock in the afternoon they attack the 
castle ; after numerous difficulties they deliver the princesses and 
mount a triumphal chariot with them. The great masked proces- 
sion follows, and after its close opportunities tor other amusements, 
especially dancing, have been provided ; but later in the evening 
the jiera again becomes the centre of attraction. As the time 
advances the dances become wild and romantic, as if foreboding 
evil; at midnight the enchanted castle catches fire, and, to the in- 
describable despair of their lovers and the committee, the prin- 
the eat reduced t0 ashe, andthe carnival is at 
an 


POETRY AS A MOTIVE FORCE IN NATIONAL LIFE, 


PROF ESSOR PALGRAVES Inaugural Poetry Lecture at 
Oxford, published in Macmillan’s Magazine, touches, as is 
natural, on more than one aspect of what he justly asserts to be a 
very wide and varied subject-matter. But the central point of his 
ument—to which our present comment will be contined— 
might alone be made the theme of many dissertations, not to say 
volumes. The supreme function of poetry, if we rightly apprehend 
his meaning, he regards as that of “a motive force in the world” ; 
that is, as he goes on to explain, in the development of national 
history. He observes that Keble, when occupying the same chair 
half a century ago, had treated poetry as a vis medicatrix; he 
desires himself to treat it in its “ loftiest function” of a vis im- 
peratrix, “as the practical guiding power over a whole nation.” He 
cites, of course without endorsing it, the characteristic utterance 
of Shelley “in his fine frenzy,” that “poets are the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world,” and he proceeds at once 
to sum up the gist of his own contention, in words far less ex- 
travagant indeed than Shelley's, but which appear to us to embody 
not so much an exaggerated as in some sense a mistaken estimate 
of the proper office and influence of the great poets of the world. - 
It is surely probable that if Greece could be imagined without Homer 
Rome without Virgil, ltaly without Dante, England without Shakspeare 
not only would each nation have lost one of its highest sources of personal, 
and as it were, price, wealth, and we with it, but the absolute current of 
its history could not have followed its actual course ; nay, that it would 
‘have missed, in each case, something of its best and most fertile direction, 


Poets are to exercise this national influence mainly through “ the 
interpretation of each country to itself,” and Mr. Palgrave under- 
takes to illustrate the process in the case of two of his four repre- 
sentative poets—it will be seen that his list of them does not 
agree with Archdeacon Farrar’s—Virgil and Dante. The other 
two he signiticantly omits, and as regards the two he has chosen 
—and who are certainly the most eligible for his purpose—he 
appears to us, for reasons which will appear presently, to fall very 
short of making out hiscase. In sayirg this we do not, of course, 
at all intend to deny that poetry is an important factor in the 
working out of national life; but we do deny that this is the chief 
office of a great poet, or that the greatest poets have in fact been 
the most efficient in di ing it, and that, not in spite of their 
greatness, but because of it. Several explanations of this failure, 
if we choose so to term it, might be suggested; but two onl 
need be mentioned here, diverse but not inconsistent, whi 
are alone decisive. In the first place, the greatest poets, such 
as Homer and S eare, are necessarily cosmopolitan rather 
than national; they appeal to a class of ideas which tran- 
scend local limitation, to what “makes the whole world kin,” 
as is implied in a remark of Cardinal Newman's that “to be read 
in Homer became ”—not in Greece simply but elsewhere—“ the 
education of a gentleman.” But moreover they are untitted to 
exert an efficient motive force on national life for the same sort of 
reason which renders the highest .religious poetry unfit for eon- 
tional hymnody, not because it is not good enough, but 
ause it is a great deal too good for the purpose. It embodies 
feelings and aspirations of too finely strung and ideal a nature 
to express or stimulate the devotion of the average worshipper. 
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Nobody would think eg. of converting The Christian Year into a 
h ack, and it has always seemed to us a mistake of the 
“hymnologists” to ly O57 the beautiful but intensely'sub- 
ective poem, “ Lead, kindly Light,” which is wholly above and 
yond the intelligent appreciation, still more the devotional use, 
of even a fairly edu congregation. Wesley was unspeakably 
inferior to Keble as a poet, but he was on that very account 
better suited for a hymn-writer. Several of the old Latin 
hymns indeed are grand, and some are the work of real 
poets, but they are short and simple, and for the most part 
sternly objective; they deal with leading facts or dogmas of 
the Christian creed, familiar to all well-instructed worshippers. 
Mr. Palgrave himself refers to a somewhat parallel illustra- 
tion, in poetry not of the devotional kind, when he insists 
truly enough that the fascination exercised by Shelley’s lyrics is 
Sea due to their very “remoteness from ordinary feeling.” 
ley’s is no doubt an extreme and in some measure exceptional 
case, and his poetry has therefore never attained, and is not likely 
to attain, the same wide popularity as. Byron's, just as Isaac 
Williams, who in some ways resembled him, has never been near 
so popular, even among members of his own school of thought, as 
Keble. But still Shelley only presents in an extreme form, due 
to his peculiar idiosyncracy of disposition and genius and “ remote- 
all really great poets. . 

But perbaps the limits of our accord and discord with Professor 
Palgrave will be best exhibited by following him into his two 
crucial illustrations of his theory. Among poets of the first rank, 
ancient or modern, he could have found no more plourbie example 
of it than Virgil, who, in Hallam’s words, “reflects the glory of 
Rome as from a mirror.”. And we gladly reproduce the eloquent 
words in which he has himself summed up this aspect of the great 
Virgilian epic :— 

The mirror reflecting the of Rom and present, was to the 
Romans also the glass beheld immortal glory :— 

Imperium sine fine dedi. 5 
{n its “ long-resow march” the Zneid appealed to them through all 
the great sentiments and thoughts which had enabled Rome to conquer 
and to rule the world—to the mystical “ Fortuna Urbis” ; to their love for 
their own beautiful land ; to the traditions of their origin and history; to 
their proud confid in th lves ; their strange but deeply-rooted sense 
of religion ; to their love of law and fixed government ; above all, and in 
Virgil’s time including all, the neid appealed to “the imperial idea of 
Rome in its secular, religious, and personal significance.” 
All this is no less truly than eloquently spoken ; but still we hold 
Mr. Palgrave both exaggerates the “ political” influence of 
Virgil and—if he will not be too much shocked at our saying so 
—somewhat exaggerates Virgil’s rank among the hierarchy of 
Parnassus. As regards the second point, we cannot forget that 
the Latin poetry, and indeed the entire Latin literature, which has 
come down to us is of later date than the Second Punic War, 
‘and consists almost exclusively of works fashioned on Greek 
models; the very metres are all of Greek origin. We are not 
uite prepared to say with Macaulay—the italics are our own— 
t “the best Latin epic poetry is the feeble echo of the Iliad 
and Odyssey .... the Latin tragedies are bad copies of the 
ee of Sophocles and Euripides.” Still it remains true 
that they are copies, and the Aneid, which Macaulay unduly 
Aisparages, is not to be placed fora moment on the level of the 
Tliad and Odyssey. But moreover where is the proof of Virgil’s 
— political influence on the history of the Empire? Mr. 
ve himself shall answer the question ; habemus confitentem 
reum :— > 

If they should remind me how scanty, as I noticed before, is the positive 
evidence for the political impulse which I here assign to Virgil, and to 
Poetry through him, my reply would be, It is so. But I rest this argument 
upon deeper grounds than material proof; upon the certainty that what 
has widely and deeply and long moved the minds and hearts of men must 
have strongly influenced their lives and actions—I rely upon the common 
Jaws of human nature. 
The laws of human nature conspire with the historical evidence 
to show that of some kind is an influential element in the 

wth of nations, but do not even tend to prove that a “ wis impera- 

trix” of the kind here propounded has been exercised by the leading 
poets of the world. There isa more directly national and political 
aim in Virgil than in any of the other three great poets associated 
with him by Mr, Palgrave, and he is the least, not the greatest, of 
the four. t there can be no question that the ballad poetry of 
ancient Rome, which has long since perished—though its bee 
survive in the poetical narratives of Livy—exercised a much more 
potent and immediate influence on the course of Roman his 
than the ®neid, just as in this respect the lays of Tyrtseus had 
& greater “ motive force” in Greece than Homer or Aschylus. It 
is the ballad-singers who are always, if not “the unacknowledged 
legislators,” the actual prophets and guides, at a certain 
early stage of national progress, and no poor has the same sort 
of political influence afterwards, To cite Macaulay once more ; 
“ Tacitus informs us that songs were the only memorials of the 
ym which the ancient Germans We learn from 

ucan and from Ammianus Marcellinus that the transactions of 
the ancient Greeks were commemorated in the verses of Bards. 
During many ages, and through many revolutions, minstrels} 
retained its influence over both the Teutonic and the Celtic race, 
Mr, Palgrave himself refers to “ the 
‘magne, of Arthur, of Perceval, during the middle age of Europe”; 
and these are really much more to his purpose than Homer or 
Shakspeare. 


great romances of Charle-' 


Nor does he better his argument when he passes from Virgil 
to Dante, who was indeed personally a keener politician, as 
well as a greater poet, but was not a maker of national history, 
and is not represented as such by Dean Church, to whose 
admirable essay the Professor pays a high but not unmerited 
compliment. He quotes Dean Church as saying “ Dante’s poli- 
tical views were a dream, it was the dream of a real State.” 
Unquestionably, much as St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei is “ the 
dream of a real State.” But the Imperium and Sacerdotiwm, 
whose legitimate union and co-operation supplied the mediseval 
conception of an ideal Christian polity, was something very 
different from any particular development of national govern- 
ment. Dean Church certainly tells us that “the factions of 
Florence made Dante a great poet”; but he is as far as pos- 
sible from attributing to his poetry a mainly national or poli- 
tical significance. On the contrary, he treats it from first to 
last as instinct with a world-wide and transcendental power, 
He begins by declaring that “it stands with the [liad and 
Shakspeare’s Plays, with the writings of Aristotle and Plato, with 
the Novum Organon and the Principia, with Justinian’s Code, 
with the Parthenon and St. Peter's”—which is summarily to 
reject any such narrow and local construction of it. And 
presently he adds that, while Lucretius had drawn forth the 
poetry of nature, Virgil and Livy the poetry of the Empire, and 
St. Augustine the still grander poetry of the City of God, “none 
had yet ventured to weave into one the three wonderful threads,” 
And he closes his Essay by claiming for the Divina Commedia, in 
a powerful passage much too long for insertion here, a yet higher 

ition; “It is a small thing that it has the secret of Nature and 
Nan . . . that it has charmed éar and mind by the music of its 
stately march, and the variety and completeness of its plan... . 
They [its intelligent students] know how often they have found, 
in time of trouble, if not light, at least that deep sense of reality, 
permanent though unseen, which is more than light can always 
give, in the view which it has suggested to them of the judg- 
ments and the love of God.” If the Essay be, as Mr. Palgrave 
asserts, “ the finest, the most complete, single piece of criticism 
which our day has produced,” it triumphantly vindicates for 
Dante, and in him for the elect few who share his pre-eminence in 
the ethereal choir, a different, and to our mind a loftier, preroga- 
tive than to be, as in Shelley's “ frenzied ” dream, “ the unacknow~ 
ledged legislators of the world.” ' 


HAMLET AT THE PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN, 


4 Mons time in which any illumination of Shakspearian a | 
from foreign sources was fervently to be hoped is past, 8 
light as has been derived from foreign interpretation of Shakspear@ 
has at least fallen upon characters which, like Othello, are southerg 
in type. From Germany even, where Shakspeare is studied with 
a persistency and a zeal that put to shame the indifference of the 
average Englishman, the stage has learned little. Very moderate 
expectations were accordingly formed when the announcement 
was made that Hamlet was to be mounted at the Porte-Saint- 
Martin, and that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt was to play Ophelia, 
The least sanguine anticipations, however, were in excess of 
the truth. Some interest attends from certain standpoints the 
new performance of Hamlet, but of these standpoints none is 
Shakspearian. A text mangled to suit the exigencies of 
Alexandrines and the requirements of French convention and cha- 
racters Gallicized and sentimentalized in all respects make no 
very direct appeal to English sympathies. Such delight, then, ag 
the English playgoer can derive from the representation is due to 
the influence of splendid gifts and a supreme method in the ex- 

ition of the one character of Ophelia, and that unfortunately 
is Shakspearian only in name. 

Desire on the part of Mme. Bernhardt to play the masterpieces 
of the dramatic literature of all countries is pardonable and even 
praiseworthy. Some insight into the characters to be presented 


is, however, indispensable if the actress is not to be placed by the . 


side of that exuberant painter who in the course of a few months 
or years illustrated the chief works of literature, and depicted 
with the same jaunty confidence the Divine Passion and the 


| mysteries of the [le Sonnante, The Ophelia of Mme. Bernhardt 


is a tender and a loving woman with few virginal reticences, who 
is as much absorbed in her passion as Phédre or Doha Sol. After 
her betrayal by Hamlet—for to this in her rendering the treatment 
she receives virtually amounts—she goes mad in orthodox style, 
and she then dies, and is borne, as is the manner of Juliet’s 
country, in her “ best robes uncovered on the bier.” Of ev 
opportunity which a character such as this offers Mme. Bernh 
makes the most, When, with eyes radiant with happiness, she 
hears her brother's inquiries as to the attention she has received 
from Hamlet, and when, bending over her needlework, she listens 
with scarcely disguised incredulity to the counsels of her father, 
the display of inward rapture extorts admiration. The character, 
however, is not Ophelia, The same holds true of the entire per- 
formance. The woman who in the great scene with Hamlet is 
less concerned with his apparent madness than with his falsehood 
to herself, who falls in front of a prie-dieu to supplicate Heaven 
less for him than for herself, who, when with cavalier display 
of affection he throws himself at her feet, and, in presence 
of the King and Court, places his head in her lap, bends over 
him with yearning affection, and all but kisses his hair and his 


} 
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brow, is less like Ophelia than Juliet. Even in the display of 
madness, where the representation departs least widely from 
the accepted rendering, something is felt to be wanting. This 
scene, however, it may oe said, is supremely beautiful and touch- 
ing. The appearance of the actress, with the long spray of wild 
flowers woven into her dishevelled hair, and the sound of the 
plaintive recitative in which she Fae the long ballad substi- 
tuted for the fragments of song of the original, exercise a strong 
influence over the imagination; and the effects of mental disturb- 
ance are conveyed with subtlest skill. When, thus, retiring from 
the presence of the King and Queen, and making to both a low 
- obeisance, she encounters in her progress the figure of Horatio, she 
in front of him, surveying him curiously and intently. 
Patisfied at length that it is not her lover whose coming she 
waits, she turns away with a sigh of disappointment and with 
an air of implied rebuke for his daring to come before her and 
rouse false expectations. Very striking is, moreover, the manner 
in which, after distributing between the King, Queen, and Laertes 
the wild flowers of which her lap is full, she turns to the Queen, 
and snatching eagerly back a portion of the rue she has previously 
iven her, fastens it with the other flowers or weeds in her own 
Pair, So far as executive art is concerned, her Ophelia abounds 
with beauties. The conception, however, is wholly un- 
—— and is not likely to commend itself to English 
judgment. 
‘ Of the remaining characters, one alone can, according to English 
ideas, be accepted as interpreted. The Polonius of M. Léon Noél 
is a ripe and an entertaining performance. Less pedantic and less 
oracular than tbe ordinary Polonius of the English stage, the new 
rendering shows the old courtier brisk, chirruping, and ineffable 
in self-content. One is more than a little sorry when he dis- 
pears from the stage he has done much to brighten. The 
let of M. Garnier is a moderately sympathetic jeune premier. 
He thinks aloud some curious problems, and he through the 
business conventionally assigned to Hamlet. The character is, 
however, wanting not only in fatefulness, but in earnestness. It 
is light-hearted and voluble, and might almost be mistaken for 
Mercutio. Once or twice M. Garnier is as much too extravagant 
as he is ordinarily too tame. M. Cosset as the King and Mlle. 
Laurent ss the Queen, M. Luguet as the Ghost, M. Volney as 
Laertes, M. Rosny as Horatio, brought a moderate amount of in- 
7 to bear on their respective parts. 

The arrangement of scenes common in England is not preserved, 
nor are the omissions which are made invariably those which find 
favour with the English public. The original opening is thus 
excised, and the action begins in the council-chamber, wherein, 
after the retirement of the King and Queen, Hamlet hears of 
the appearance of the Ghost, of which as yet the public has 
seen nothing. When at length the spectre is seen, it makes a 
very ungainly ascent up the steps on the fortification. When it 
expresses its desire to be alone with Hamlet, whom it beckons to 
anvther part of the battlements, Horatio and Marcellus courteously 
retire, leaving the platform free to the Ghost and the selected 
auditor. Slow music then plays during the delivery of the well- 
known address. In his advice to his daughter subsequent to the 

departure of Laertes, Polonius, to whom Ophelia has dutifully 
shown every missive sent her by Hamlet, gives her back the verses 
commencing “ Doubt that the stars are fire,” and bids her, on the 
ples that his own sight is unequal to the purpose, read them to 
im. These verses, it is known, are generally read by Polonius 
to the King and Queen in the following act. The character of 
Reynaldo, frequently omitted, reappears, and the scene in which 
he is bidden by Polonius to defame Laertes at Paris is conse- 
uently restored. During the interview between Hamlet and 

helia, the King and Polonius, though seen by the public, are 
out of sight of Hamlet. The most injudicious alteration which 
is made is that by which Hamlet, when he enters the Queen's 
chamber at the bidding of his mother, sees in a closet adjoining 
the King at his prayers, and speaks the lines beginning “ Now 
might I do it pat; now he is praying.” Soon afterwards the 
Queen arrives, and Hamlet, disturbed by the cries of Polonius, 
slays him behind the arras. No opportunity has meanwhile 
been afforded the King of passing from one side of the chamber 
to the other, and the demand of Hamlet, after thrusting his sword 
through the curtain, “ Is it the King ? ” becomes preposterous. The 
advent in this scene of the Ghost, who apparently steps out of his 
own picture on the wall, is effective. The character of Osric dis- 
appears. In the last scene the duel is fought with foils, and very 
badly fought, cnd not with rapiers and daggers, as it ought to be, 
and never is. After the death of the principal characters Fortinbras 
puts in a short appearance. Among other things to be noted is the 
omission of the advice to the players, which French actors very 
Byare regard as superfluous, and the substitution for the lay 


re ordinarily. borne to the churchyard of Ophelia herself. 
is innovation, not unpardonable in itself, is inconvenient, as the 
body cannot be laid in the grave, nor can the stage directions to 
Laertes and afterwards to Hamlet, “ jumps into the grave,” be 
0 a The dispute between the two men takes place accordingly 
in front of the stage, and the fierce grapple between them is over 
the recumbent body of Ophelia. ‘These features, which in the 
absence of a printed text of the play are all that can be recalled, 
are sufficient to show the general character of a performance with 
which the English student is not likely greatly to concern him- 
y close, the poetry e humour disappear. e players, 

us has been said, all but disappear except in the performance 


the mimic tragedy, and the gravediggers are resented as a need- 
less and orchestra is employed before 
the curtain, though soft music is supplied behind the scenes 
during the principal speeches. Three raps on the floor give, as 
at the Comédie Frangaise, the signal to raise the curtain. 
disciplined apparently than the members of that celebrated body. 
the actors fail to take their places. A repetition of the si 
follows. Even then further delay is experienced, and a minute 
or two's wait is necessary before the curtain is actually lifted. 


EMIGRATION, 


Ts influential deputation which not long ago addressed the 
Government on the subject of emigration touched on ques- 
tions of the first interest and importance to those who bave the 
welfare of the working classes at heart. The subject can now be 
considered in the light of an experience and practical knowledge 
which was not possessed by those who half a century ago used to 
point to emigration as a panacea for all social evils. What was 
reasonable and what was deceptive in the expectations once 
formed respecting it can now be decided with some approach to 
accuracy. One illusion, which was none the less powerful because 
it appealed to the imagination rather than to the reason, has been 
dissipated by the teaching of facts, The supposed “ boundless- 
ness ” of the resources of the New World or of the unused regions 
of the Old World has lost the fascination which it once seemed 
to exert. That these resources are limited in extent, that popu- 
lation is in many regions fast growing up to them, that the 
problems brought into prominence by overcrowding and an un- 
equal distribution of wealth are entering into the practical phase 
in new as in old countries, and that by-and-bye there will be no 
part of the world in which these questions will not have to be 
faced, are salutary truths which cannot be too widely recognized, 
Emigration, however, even after making all allowances, has no 
doubt during the last half-century been of enormous, and perhaps 
of vital, service to this country, partly by relieving our congested 
pulation, partly by giving us vast supplies of cheap food and by 
furnishing us with fresh markets for our commodities, and partly 
also by diffusing among the poor the sense that if they found tbeir 
lot too hard at home, a better one was within their reach on the 
other side of the ocean. The effect of this latter influence in 
allaying discontent has probably been greater than is often su; 
posed. But, granting all the good which has accrued to 
country from emigration in the past, it is clear that, as time goes 
on, we shall profit by it in a diminishing ratio. In one 
indeed, experience has already falsified the predictions of those 
who expected most from it. It was prophesied, not as a matter 
of likelihood, but as a certainty, that the development of new 
countries would not only furnish us with practically unlimited 
supplies of food, but also with a vast and growing market for 
our manufactures. The New World, however, though willing 
enough to send us its corn, cattle, and raw material, declines to 
receive, except on onerous terms, our manufactured goods in re- 
turn. And, even if it should be in time converted to a policy of 
Free-trade, its virgin soil will become less and less in quantity, and 
its products more and more in demand for home consumption. 
Not to speak further of the decreasing advantages which emigra- 
tion now offers, there is another and very practical aspect under 
which the question has to be considered. When emigration 
first began on a large scale, emigrants of all kinds found, if not an 
ual welcome, at least an open field in the Colonies and in the 
nited States. The ne’er-do-weels and black sheep of the old 
countries formed a percentage of those who sought their 
fortune in the new. That they were a good riddance for the 
former was clear ; whether they were a desirable acquisition for 
the latter was quite another question. In some cases—as in that 
of the establishment of penal settlements—the Colonies have 
rightly and successfully resisted the pretensions of Euro 
countries to use them as moral sewers. But, on the whole, the 
matter has been left to the operation of natural causes. Labour 
has flowed where it was most in demand and where it obtained 
the highest remuneration. Energy, industry, and integrity have 
there, as elsewhere, won the chief prizes; but multitudes have 
also thriven and prospered who in the old country, owing to lack 
of opportunity or of incentive, or to excessive competition or to 
the demoralizing circumstances of their inberited lot, were 
struggling on the verge of starvation, pauperism, and crime. The 
weakest in all countries go to the wall; but in old societies the 
walls hem in the path more closely than in new. But the more 
the condition of the New World approximates to that of the Old 
= less will there be to be gained by quitting the one for the 
other. 


These facts would tend to discourage the immoderate hopes 
cherished as to the results of State-aided emigration. It is hard 
to see what the State can usefully doin the matter beyond collect- 
ing and diffusing information as to the best markets to which 
emigrants can carry their labour and capital. Unfortunately, the 
classes which we are most anxious to get rid of are those which 
the Colonies are least anxious to receive, while the best emigrants 
are just those whom we should most like to keep at home. 
— on our part artificially to foster pauper emigration w 

ly be soon met by prohibitive legislation on the part of 


proba 
of | other countries. Even if this were not the case, there is every reason 
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to ag a that, with the present habits of the working classes, the 
relief thus afforded would be steadily neutralized by an increase of 

nlation, The problem, from whatever point of view we look 
at it, is one beset with difficulties. The chances of doing harm 
while meaning and trying to do good are so great that the safest 
course would seem to be for the State to leave the question to work 
out its own solution. 

There is, however, one form of artificially-promoted emigration 
which has been tried, though only on a limited scale, and which 
has stood the test of experience. It is free from the objections 
which attend all the other methods, and it has merits peculiarly 
its own, Below those classes whom it is commonly proposed to 
aid by means of emigration there lies a mass of habitual paupers 
and criminals who are hopeless beyond redemption. They con- 
stitute for us a permanent social danger and a steady drain on the 
resources of the country. Whatever may be done to better the 
lot of those a few steps higher in the scale, for the grown-up men 
and women of this lowest stratum of all nothing, except in the 
rarest instances, can be done. What they are they will remain as 
long as they live. It may be that the existence of such a class 
in the heart of our civilization is due in no small degree to the 
faults, past and present, of our social organization. But there the 
evil is, and as it stands it is irremediable. But what cannot be 
done for the present generation of adult criminals, paupers, 
prostitutes, drunkards, and the like, can be done for their offspring 
and for the little ownerless waifs and strays who, if left to them- 
selves, drift inevitably into the criminal classes. At present, as the 
older criminals and paupers die off, a constant supply of fresh ones is 
growing up under very similar conditions who will in due time take 
their place. It is from this source that their numbers are chiefly, 
though not wholly, kept up. Now experience shows that children 
born of criminal parents and bred in apparently the most hopeless 
circumstances will, if removed when still young to favourable 
conditions, furnish as good material for pu of emigration as 
could be desired. The experiment has been tried in various 
quarters, and by no one with more care, method, and success than 
by Mr. John Middlemore, of Birmingham, who in the course of 
the last dozen years has trained in England and settled in Canada 
over a thousand children of this description. A main principle in 
this system is that those children one are taken in hand who 
belong to, and would certainly in time reinforce, the most vicious 
and degraded classes; while those who have a trace of respecta- 
bility about them or a chance of doing well in this country are left 
to other agencies. The children have nearly all lost one or both 
parents. After undergoing a training of about a year in institu- 
tions provided for the purpose in Birmingham, they are then taken 
to Canada, and there settled chiefly in agricultural homes. Not only 
is no unwillingness shown to receive such emigrants, but they are 
actually competed for by the Canadian farmers, Of those already 
= in the colony, the majority of the male sex either are, or 

ve a prospect of being, landowners and farmers on their own 
account; many of the girls are well and tably married. 
The transference of the children to another and distant country is 
one of the essential features of the system. Were they settled in 
England instead of on the uther side of the Atlantic, there would 
be always the ee of their slipping back of their own accord 
into the mode of life from which they have been rescued, or of 
their relatives and early associates fastening themselves on to 
them and hindering their progress to a respectable position. To 
sever once for all the ties which bind these children to the past, 
and to place them in an absolutely new set of conditions, is found 
to be the only way to ensure success. It is a curious and striking 
fact, and one which runs counter to a very common prepossession, 
that the children of habitual and Seoediey criminals turn out, 
as far as can be judged, just as well as any others, the two 
things needful being that they should be removed when quite 
young from the vicious atmosphere in which they are born, 
and that the severance from the old influences should be complete 
and final. There is no doubt that the influence of heredity has 
been in such cases very greatly overestimated, and that, even 
in the instances when a direct tendency to vice is transmitted 
from parent to child, this tendency may not develop or even 
show itself at all unless fostered by outward circumstances. B 
‘he system of which several of the main points are here indicated, 
some of the chief difficulties which attend other schemes of emi- 
gration are overcome. We remove from England those who 
would grow up to be a curse to their country and to themselves ; 
we cleanse and divert the streams by which our crime and 
pauperism is fed; we place a useful, healthy, and honourable 
career within the reach of those to whom it is denied at home; 
and in doing so we supply young and expanding colonies with the 
kind of emigrants whom they need and whom they gladly 
welcome. How far a plan which has worked so well where 
already tried is capable of development is a question well worthy 
of full consideration. Much of its success depends, no doubt, on the 
personahty of those by whom it is managed, and much, too, on a 
rigid atherence to the principle on which it is founded—namely, 
in the tirst place, to help only those of our population who have 
no natural helpers, and who, humanly speaking, are powerless to 
help themselves; and, in the second, to give to our Colonies 
those only whom it is both a gain for us to lose and a gain for 
them to acquire. 


THE CAMBRIDGE A. D. C. 


WHEN we heard that the Cambridge Dramatic Club had 

changed its term of performance, and, in quick succession to 
Twelfth Night at Oxford, was about to give a series of perform- 
ances of The Lyons Mail, we felt inclined to exclaim with the 
Queen in Hamlet, “ One woe doth tread upon another's heel.” But 
those who scoff sometimes remain to pray, and we confess that 
we spoke, or thought, hastily when we quoted Shakspeare against 
our old friends. The A. D. C.—we must be allowed to plead a 
long intimacy, and drop the full and formal title, “ Amateur 
Dramatic Club”—can now calmly survey a long and respectable 
past, and has a right to do pretty much what it pleases. It is 
not a movement, it has beeome an institution. Fortunately for it, 
it was founded in days when earnestness had not yet been in- 
vented, and when laughter for its own sake was still a permitted 
leasure. No Vice-Chancellor stood beside its cradle, and we 

lieve that it had almost got out of its teens before a Proctor had 
so much as suspected its existence. It started without a Purpose,and 
vague and indefinite as such a beginning must sound to modern 
ears, it has managed to get tolerated, if not recognized as part of 
the higher education. These pleasant results have not been won 
without several hard tussles. Irate authorities have threatened to 
suppress it, and have only been deterred by the reflection that the 
task would be difficult, if not impossible. It has withstood the 
rise, and has witnessed the fall, of more than one aspirant to the 
dramatic throne, and it is now holding its own bravely against 
the rival attractions of the Theatre Royal, where, thanks to the 
leniency of three successive Vice-Chancellors, the Fotheringay 
of the hour, and a host of minor stars, charm delighted under- 
graduates nightly for two terms at least in the year. It owes 
this vitality, we think, to the fact that it has a social as well 
as a dramatic side. The members have another bond of union 
besides the drama, and the chance of becoming a Hamlet or 
a Charles Surface is not uppermost in their minds. It has 
given the stage some good actors, it is truae—as, for instance, Mr. 
Brookfield and Mr. Elliot—and its founder, Mr. Burnand, is not 
wholly unknown to fame ; but a dramatic reputation is not a sure 
passport to election. It has been called an exclusive club; but, in 
trath, no accusation that could be brought against it is less founded 
on fact. Its members belong to no particular set; have no 
ticular tastes or mannerisms. A now distinguished classical scholar 
has been seen on that stage in female costume; a stroke of the 
University boat has condescended to play a super part; a captain 
of the cricket Eleven has acted in high comedy; and last, but b 
no means least, a gentleman who now adorns the ——— be 
was celebrated in his undergraduate days for his broad humour 
in a now too much neglected form of dramatic ait, that 

ies of farce that used to be called a “screamer.” We hope 

that the bright and pleasant entertainments we have so often 
witnessed with pleasure may long be given. To be sure, the 
voices of the ladies were sometimes a trifle gruff, and their 
gestures not altogether in harmony with their costumes; but, 
now and again, has not a Mrs. Sebright, a Clara Douglass, a Miss 
Hardcastle, and even a Lady Teazle, been formed out of the * 
most unpromising materials? And, if ever the supply of male 
performers capable of playing ladies’ should fall off, do 
we not live in an age of change? If Oxford undergraduates 
can persuade ladies to act with them, why should not Cambridge 
follow suit? Is not Newnham close at hand, and Girton only two 
miles off? But these are delicate problems, which we leave to 
those who are blessed with a keener insight into futurity than we 
can lay claim to. ; 

As we said before, we went to see The Lyons Mail, “ 
cially adapted from Le Courier de Lyon,” as the play-bill tld 
us, “for performance at the A. D.C.” The consisted 
in an ingenious suppression of the female characters (by which 
one of the principal difficulties with which the A. D. C. has 
to contend was got over), and a corresponding development of 
Joliquet, the lad in the service of Jéréme Lesurques, who is an 
unwilling witness of the attack on the mail and the murder of 
the guard. In this version Joliquet is almost the principai 
personage. He it is who hunts down Dubosq, rouses the mob 
to stop the execution of Lesurques, and finally brings or 
himself to justice, but only to meet his own death at the han 
of that notorious highwayman. Mr. R, H. Calvert played the 
part extremely well, with the combination of comedy and pathos 
which the author evidently intended, and Mr. A. P. Williams 
Freeman showed considerable dramatic ability in the double part 
of Dubosq and Lesurques, The changes of dress are so rapid 
that it is difficult, even for a practised actor, to individualize each 
of the characters ; but Mr. Freeman, though he could not conceal 
his youth, was decidedly successful in disguising his voice and 
changing his manner. Great pains had evidently been taken 
with the minor characters, and they were all fairly well played. 
Mr. K. Morell-Mackenzie made Choppard, the stable- 
broadly comic; Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh did his best to be a daly 


_ nervous and cowardly Fouinard ; while Courriol, the dandy, can 
| rarely have found a more elegant representative than Sir John 


Stirling Maxwell. Nor must we forget Mr. J. H. G. Randolph's 
Dorval, the magistrate, a character which in his hands exhibited 
what is found so seidom on the stage, impressiveness and quiet 
dignity. Mr. Calvert—who was stage-manager as well as 
= actor—must be congratulated on his grouping and 

usiness.. The attack on the mail was admirably managed, and 
the desperate encounter between Dubosq and Joliquet—as usually 
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played, between Dubosq and Jeanne—was really thrilling. The 

A. D. C. has long been famous for mounting pieces carefully. 

More than one member of the club has been a good artist, and 

correctness in scenery has become a tradition. We were told 

that nothing new had been provided for this occasion, and yet 

each of the seven tableaux into which the piece was divided 
ted an = poe picture. 

The Lyons Mail was preceded by a farce in one act, Margate 
Sands, Asa piece, it was neither better nor worse than farces 
usually are, but it went well; and Mr, Randolph, as Barbara 
Backstitch, showed that he possessed, not only versatility, but 
comic humour. 

We were sorry to hear that the good folks of Cambridge had 
shown but little interest in the performances this term, and that 
even the undergraduates had been conspicuous by their absence. 
Those who stayed away lost a pleasant evening. An amateur = 
formance can never be quite as good as a professional one; but, 
as amateurs go, the A. ». C., with its charming combination of 
club and theatre, presents an entertainment which is unique of its 
kind. It was whispered that a play of Shakspeare was in con- 
templation—from an impression, we suppose, that nobody would 
venture, in such a home of polite learning and zsthetic culture 
as Cambridge has now become, to turn their backs on him. The 
experiment has been tried with success at Oxford, under the 
difficult conditions of a company hastily got together and perform- 
ing in a theatre which is not their own. If the A. D. C, should 
think proper to do likewise, we predict a performance of more 

ordinary interest. 


THE VOLUNTEER CAPITATION GRANT. 


R, CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has a tongue which can 
say smooth things, and in answer toa series of speeches 
made to him by the members of a deputation on Friday week he 
made a charming speech. The deputation consisted of officers 
commanding various Volunteer apagate of Members of Par- 
liament interested in that force, and of a sprinkling of officers of 
the regular army, who have in past years shown their friendship 
for it in many ways, and have at the cost of much labour given it 
th-ir teaching and support. The Secretary of State for War 
told these gentlemen that he was much obliged to them for 
coming to a. that the War Office was not, and never had 
been, swayed by any feeling of jealousy towards the Volun- 
teers; that it did not underrate their value; that it had been 
amongst their best friends; that he himself, although he would 
not use any words of eulogy, yet he must say “that no 
words that could be used could exaggerate the intelligence 
aud exergy that have been devoted to the maintenance of the 
furce, nor the pecuniary sacrifices which many members of 
the force have been content to undergo for the patriotic object 
which they all had at heart.” There was a great deal more of 
this kind of thing, all of which might have been with advantage 
dis with. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman seems to think that 
Volunteers are still in the stage when they are pleased by flattery. 
There was a time when they drank it in like— we say 
whisky? In old days an inspecting officer, after a field day in 
which almost every single movement had been slovenly, when the 
want of discipline amongst the men was only equalled by the 
ignorance of the officers, used to make a little speech of which the 
peroration was almost always in terms such as these:—“I can 
tell you, gentlemen, that, if I had not seen it with my own eyes, 
I should not have believed it possible that a body of such magni- 
ficent men as I see before me could in so short a time have gained 
such a complete mastery over the theory and practice of military 
science ; and I am glad to say, gentlemen, that it will be my proud 
duty to forward to the proper authority a most favourable report of 
your efficiency,” &c. &c. But times have changed. Volunteers 
no longer want flattery, they want ten shillings. Even with this 
extra amount the annual capitation grant that can be earned by 
an ordinary eflicient is only two pounds—a small enough sum 
for any Government to pay for the certainty of having a man in 
case of need, who Thom eas iho an af his rifle, and has a 
fair knowledge of drill. ‘ 
But what does the Secretary of State for War answer to this 
modest request? The usual answer would of course be a Com- 
mittee. But he has the interests of the Volunteers much, too 
much, at heart to think of gaining time by a Committee ; he prefers 
gaining time by an inquiry. Toan outsider the delay, which is the 
important point in both, would seem to be much the same in the two 
cases. The excuse, however, becomes really amusing when we find 
what information the inquiry is appointed to obtain. It is admitted 
that in 1879 the capitation grant ot thirty shillings was regarded by 
the authorities as barely covering the necessary expenses of each 
private ina corps. It is admitted that those expenses either have 
increased or ought to have increased. The conclusion can be 
come to without any further inquiry that some increase to the 
capitation grant is needed. The exact amount of that increase is, 
of course, another matter altogether, and one which should pro- 
perly form the subject of investigation, This investigation, how- 
ever, will prove to be far from easy. For, in the first place, different 
corps of Volunteers differ.so completely in their circumstances, 
that it is almost impossible to frame general financial laws, which 
will apply to them all. In one corps, for instance, it will be 
found that the privates pay for the whole of their uniform; in 
another they pay for a part only; in a third they have their 


uniforms nted to them, under certain restrictions, from the 
corps funds. Now, the cost of uniforms clearly comes under the 
head of “necessary expenses.” Putting its cost at five pounds, 
it swallows up rather more than the capitation t of each 
man for three years. Thus, of two corps, we find that one 
will be the richer for every recruit enlisted, whilst the other 
will for three years be so much the poorer. Again, there is @ 
very great difference in the expense to which town and coun 
corps are put in reference to the necessary store-rooms and head- 
uarter offices. What can be obtained for a mere trifling sum in 

@ country becomes a terrible drain on regimental resources in 
towns, Again, some corps are in absolute ion of rifle- 
ranges, some even succeed in making an income by sub-letting 
them, whilst others are obliged to pay considerable rents for their 
use. These are all cases in which the admittedly “ necessary ” 
expenses of different regiments vary. But there is a large class 
of expenses which lie on the borderland between the necessary 
and the unnecessary, about which Mr. Oampbell-Bannerman might 
with advantage have given to the deputation hisopinion. We have 
before us the statistics of a Middlesex regiment, which, numbering 
over 800, has only 21 third-class shots. These figures present to 
us almost the ideal of shooting efficiency. They mean that the 
bulk of the men can shoot fairly, whilst a very considerable 
number can b2 relied upon for accuracy at long ranges. But it is 
not to be pa that these results were obtained without great 
expense on the part of the privates. It is true that they do not 
pay for the ammunition expended in the actual class-firing, or test 
by which their shooting is judged. But a man cannot become 
even a fair shot without frequent practice, and the cost of ammu- 
nition for this purpose, as well as his railway fares to and from the 
ranges, come from his pocket alone. Surely this is a “ % 
expense, although it has not been hitherto regarded as such, and 
some grant should be given by the Government to meet it, based 
on a sliding scale of shooting efficiency. 

Several instances might be quoted of this kind of drain on 
the pockets of the most enthusiastic Volunteers which certainly 
ought to receive the consideration of the War Office from the 
point of view of necessity. There is, however, another series 
of equally important demands which should be met by them, The 
theory on which the Volunteer force exists is its utility in case of 
invasion. The question then arises, Is it ready for the field at a 
day’s notice? It is of no use to answer to this question that we 
shall have a long warning of such an attempt on the part of any 
Continental Power. This, no doubt, is true, since transports can- 
not be collected in a day, and since the early collection of them 
will be known to us. But it is quite impossible to manufacture 
two hundred thousand equipments in a fortnight. And yet, 
before the Volunteers as a whole can take the field equipped 
as soldiers, they will have to be properly provided with man 
articles. lt would be unadvisable to furnish the force with 
these necessary articles now ; they do not require them for 
— purposes, and they have no room for storing them. But 
what the War Office ought to do is to establish in widely- 
distributed local centres sufficient complete equipments for 
Volunteers of each district, so that, when the time comes, each 
regiment should be able to march to its storehouse and obtain 
without delay all that it at present dispenses with. It is to 
be hoped that the inquiry, when it takes place, will include 
not only the question whether Volunteer regiments are m4 
to spend ten shillings a head more than they did in 1879, but 
also the general problem of how to place them in such a position 
that they may be able to obtain a war equipment at a day’s notice. 


KENSINGTON GORE. 


J ees Exhibition of 1851 found Kensington Gore a modest row 
of houses on the south side of Hyde Park. It was known 
to such fame as antiquarians can confer by some half-forgotten 
legend about the Abbot of Westminster and the nuns of Kilburn 
—a legénd as entirely devoid of scandal as of common interest. 
But its claims on a wider popularity were rapidly growing, and 
the houses were well backed by’ vd pretty gardens sloping towards 
Brompton at the foot of the hill, and facing northward towards 
the old elms which marked the frontier between the Park and the 
Gardens. So far no one had thought of changing any of the old 
names, Wilkes’s house was still pointed out, and Whitbread’s 
and, greater than either, Wilberforce’s. But in 1851, and for a 
few years before, Gore House, the best in the row, was occupied 
by people whom Wilberforce would have considered very un- 
worthy to be his successors in such a charming situation—people 
nevertheless, who are much better remem in this deprav 

generation than the evangelical Abolitionist. There is a curious 
little sketch in the South Kensington Museum of the gardens of 
Gore House, by one of the most illustrious of Lady Blessington’s 
guests, Edwin Landseer, from which we may judge of the beauty 
of the lawn and the wide-spreading glories of cedars, Mr, 
Weir Brown, who visited it just before the final ruin, when the 
Albert Hall was about to be built, describes it in his Kenna’s 
Kingdom as strewn with brickbats and rubbish, 2=2 saye the 
house was the last of the row, a low, plain white buiiding, which 
stood not many yards to the east of the great entrance, or just 
where the new flats have lately sprung into such obtrusive exist- 
ence. A little further east again, and nearer to the corner of 
Exhibition Road, was Miss Emily Eden’s residence, a window- 
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sill of which still remains, like a fossil, in the garden wall of a 
new house. The iconoclasts of 1851 and later were not content 
with the destruction of all such associations, but endeavoured to 
blot out the very remembrance of them. We may acquit them 
-of any special spite in so doing; but, though almost the only 
local name remaining is that of Kensington Gore, it would 
puzzle any one who knew it sixty years since to find any of the 
old landmarks. ‘The Gore, as a name, exists, but it is applied 
to a great number of houses which are really in the next 
parish ; while the very boundaries of the tri estate which 
Abbot Herbert gave the nuns, seven hundred years before the 
po tae Palace arose on the opposite side of the road, are now 
obliterated. The “ Hell House” and the “ Love Lane,” marked in 
maps of the last century, are gone as completely as Noel House or 
Kent House, or Gore House itself, “in loco qui Gara appellatur.” 
A map in the Crace Collection preserves for us the names of 
fields and villas, of orchards and cottages, which within living 
memory have disappeared to make way for buildings and institu- 
tions which some people are foolish enough to think not half so 
useful or so pleasant. 

Just before these old landmarks were finally removed, Gore 
House was tenanted for a short time by Alexis Soyer; and the 
Fortnightly Review reminds its readers, in an article by Mr. 
Yates, of the name of a worthy of the Great Exhibition year. 
Soyer, unlike some of the other celebrities of the time and place, 
did not become a baronet, or even a O.B. Nay, according to 
gastronomic authorities, he did not deserve to be reckoned even a 
Cordon Bleu; for, though he was a cook, and though he invented 
Soyer’s Relish, and though he was quite as well known about 
Knightsbridge and as far east as Temple Bar as Mr. Dilke or Mr. 
Cole, nay, almost as well as Mr. J. Paxton himself, his Symposium 
was forgotten sooner even than Gore House, in which he held it; 
yet he deserved well of English soldiers in the Crimea two or 
three years later, and many will be glad to have his name re- 
called. The great Jullien still flourished his ddton in those days. 
Albert Smith still took a select party up the Rhine (in Picca- 
dilly), and the first and ugliest of the pictures of Sir Jobn Millais 
had just been exhibited and condemned by the critics. A minor 
artist was working for Soyer, and the painter of the caricature 
portraits which decorated the staircase of the Symposium and 
the comic panorama in monochrome had not yet found out 
that literature would make Mr. George Augustus Sala more famous 
than would art. Some years ago, in a pleasant magazine article, he 
described the Symposium. When the new restaurant was nearl 
ready distinguished visitors flocked to see it, and wrote their 
‘names in a big book blazing with gold and morocco which lay 
among the shavings on a carpenter8 bench. “ Where,” asked 
Mr. Sala, “is that wondrous collection of autographs, that Libro 
d'Oro, now?” To this question, after it has waited a quarter of 
a century, Mr. Yates is able to reply. The book is before him, 
and as he turns over its pages he offers his readers recollections of 
people who, for the most part, are already nothing but names, 
shadowy and half-forgotten. Others, however, are not to be 

assed “Mr. Thackeray” figures on one page, “ William 

tirling ” on another ; and these are but specimens selected almost 
at random. Everybody visited the Exhibition except Colonel 
Sibthorp, and everybody who visited the Exhibition seems to 
have gone across the road to put his name in Soyer's book. It 
is sad to read what looks now like an obituary, although some 
still survive of the summer guests of four-and-thirty years ago. 
Mr. Yates enlivens his list with anecdotes, interesting rather for 
the context than for ae pe that would be worth quoting 
apart; but they add to the permanent value of an article which 
is worth reading, if only to point the trite moral that exhibitions 
and schools of music, science, and art, and all the boasted insti- 
tutions which flourish at the present day in South Kensington, 
leave us much as we were when Soyer opened his Symposium in 
Gore House, 


LANDLORDS AND ALLOTMENTS. 


R. JESSE COLLINGS is a Birmingham alderman who pos- 

sesses, no doubt, an acquaintance with business as conducted 
‘in the Black Country, and who may have had some previous 
i, with »gricultural matters at a time when he was 
unknown to fame at any rate. Mr. Collings has heard of country 
‘gentlemen, and being aware that they are frequently Conservative 
fo feeling, has pictured to himself the Landed Tyrant strictly from 
® Birmingham point of view. Shrewd as Mr. Chamberlain is, it 
would really appear that he knows no more of agricultural Eng- 
land than does his friend and follower; and between the two the 
landowner is represented as a very pretty sort of person indeed. 
To drive the labourer off his property seems to be the chief desire 
of this eccentric monster, if Messrs. Chamberlain and Collings are 
to be trusted (which they are not). What the landlord's aim and 
object really is Birmingham does not make very clear, the reason 
doubtless being that the facts are not very clear to Birmingham. 
Of course it is something very shameful and cruel; but while 
Birmingham blames it is Pca | enough to point out a remedy. 
“ The system I have advocated,” to quote Mr. Chamberlain, is the 
way out of the difficulty. Gentlemen who have lived on their 
properties for generations have never perceived what was wanted ; 
when Messrs. Chamberlain and Collings have time to glance 
through the smoke of their town, they see in a moment what is 


wrong and ‘how it may be righted. The ardent desire of the 
agricultural labourer is, they declare, to hold a small patch of 
land ; and as they know ye pe | of the yielding capacities of land, 
the expense and labour of cultivation, and other matters of the 
first importance, they believe that, if the Landed Tyrant could be 
driven to yield this boon, the labourer would become prosperous 
at once. The allotment system, which they take to be an entirely 
novel idea, born of Birmingham, is their panacea for agricultural 
distress. So shall the labourer, having an allotment, deck himself 
in ribbons and dance round the maypole, keep continual harvest- 
home festivities at all seasons of the year, bless the names of 
Collings and Chamberlain, and consistently vote Radical. 

A little book which has just been written by the Earl of 
Onslow (Landlords and Allotments ; the History and Present Con- 
dition of the Allotment System. Longmans, Green, & Co.) will 
convey a great deal of information to those who are ignorant of 
the question discussed, prominent amongst whom we take to be 
the member for a division of Birmingham and the member for 
Ipswich. They will be amazed to find that their discovery was 
discovered more than a century ago; that allotments are no new 
things, but, on the contrary, very old things indeed; that there is 
scarcely a county in England where the allotment system was not 
adopted by landowners generations before it was ever dreamed 
that Birmingham aldermen would endeavour to teach country 
gentlemen their duties, Lord Onslow is Honorary Secretary to a 
Society (for the foundation of which he is understood to have 
been primarily responsible) called “ The Land and Glebe Owners’ 
Association for the Voluntary Extension of the Allotment 
System”; and in this capacity he has obtained extremely in- 
teresting facts and figures which may certainly be held to 
prove, as is claimed, that “the extent to which the allotment 
system has been carried out is little realized.” Lord Onslow 
has traced back allotments to the year 1770; and he shows 
that from that time to the present landowners have con- 
stantly striven to do that which kindness and common sense 
dictated to them as alike their duty and interest—to bind the 
labourer to the soil and give him some sort of stake in the 
land he tills. It must be specially remembered, moreover, that 
the valuable little work in question by no means professes to 
furnish a comprehensive return of the land let out in allot- 
ments. On the contrary, it is the result of the author's 
inquiries amongst his own friends and acquaintances; but, limited 
as the ground of inquiry thus has been, Lord Onslow conclusively 
proves that, to quote the contention of the book, “land for 
allotments and small holdings is at the disposal of labourers in all 
quarters of England, that it has been so for many years past, that 
the offer is not made grudgingly, but that they are cordially 
invited to occupy plots of varying dimensions, according to the 
quantity which they believe they can cultivate or turn to account.” 

A few words should first of all be said as to why the Asso- 
ciation has been formed, and what it is designed to do. The 
primary object is to resist that mo method of dealing 
with property, under the plea of supplying labourers with allot- 
ments, which Radical Birmingham, in its antagonism to the 
landed interest, ardently desires to.see. Perhaps it should 
scarcely be said that this is the “ primary” object, for no 
less prominent is the wish to see whether the condition of the 
labourer can really be benefited by the grant to him of a small 
holding on convenient terms, Landowners in all directions have 
been willing enough to grant allotments, but in many instances 
labourers have hesitated in asking; and one of the aims of the 
Association is to induce its members to take the initiative in offer- 
ing labourers such plots as they think they can cultivate with ad- 
vantageous results. It must by no means be supposed that every 
labourer hungers for a piece of land, as Birmingham supposes. 
Often the man benefits by his holding; sometimes, under favour- 
able conditions, he benefits very much; not seldom he discovers 
that the returns do not repay his labour, and it isa very common 
occurrence for the labourer to find his allotment an incubus from 
which he seeks to be relieved. In many districts labourers have 
abandoned their holdings, which have lain neglected season after 
season, till, to the great relief of the quondam holder, they have 
been taken in to some neighbouring farm. It is curious to turn 
over Lord Onslow’s little book and find how landlord after landlord . 
throughout almost every English county has since the beginning 
of the century carefully devised means for extending to the poor on 
his estates in the most convenient form those advantages (when 
they are advantages) which Messrs. Chamberlain and Collings now 
put forth as their own discovery—“ the system which I have ad- 
vocated,” as Mr, Chamberlain says, unaware that the system had 
advocates, and much more than advocates, practical and earnest 
supporters, a great many years before he was born. These things 
will be found set forth in the book. There, too, is the list of 
members of the newly-formed Association, a body which is daily 
growing. At the date of the members were 248 in 
number, owning between land amounting in the te 
to upwards of 2,441,620 acres. Lord Onslow states that his in- 
vitations were addressed only to owners of over 3,000 acres. The 
Duke of Westminster is President of the Association; the 
Vice-Presidents include the Dukes of Beaufort and Manchester, 
Lords Pembroke, Stanhope, Egmont, Nelson, Suffield, Henley, 
Wenlock, Alington, Tollemache of Helmingham, Mount-Temple, 
and other leading English ogee 

In the face of what has been said the question arises, Is com- 

ulsion necessary? Reading the statements here collected—not, 
et us repeat, comprehensive statements, but the facts collected by 
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an unofficial personage from others of his class—of what landowners | 
have done, are doing, and are anxious to do, is it necessary or desir- | 
able to assail the rights of property (while yet it is admitted that | 
property has any rights) and compel proprietors to do what of | 
their own free will they are doing already? Let us see how the | 
idea of compulsion strikes the oe, landlord, A certain Mr. | 
eg is a leading spirit in the Chamberlain-Collings scheme, and 
he has been making some inquiries—in the course of which he has 
doubtless gained a great deal of information which has surprised 
him, and will surprise his employers if they take the trouble, and 
are able to understand it. Ine the estates Mr. Impey visited 
was that of a Shropshire gentleman, Colonel Edwards; and Mr. 
Impey was delighted. This isa district where allotments pay ; the 
system is in vogue on Colonel Edwards’s estate; and Mr. Impey 
wrote a glowing description of Colonel Edwards and all tbat was 
his, especially of “a village where there is no poverty.” The 
Colonel was held up as a model to all honest landlords; and this | 
is how he received the advances and eulogies of Mr. Impey :— 

It is improbable we sliall ever agree on the steps to be taken to insure 
the increase in the number of small holdings [Colonel Edwards says] ; 
» want to do it by coercion, I want to do it by example and persuasion. 

ou allow my estate, a very small one, to be almost a perfect pattern. 
Your measures would tend to rob and ruin me. I> many large farmers 
some of my ideas are, I fear, very unpopular, and a3 soon as irresponsible 
County Boards, with powers to take land compulsorily, are created, I and 
people like myself would be the first to suffer and to have land stolen from 
us. No labourer could live on three acres of land without regular employ- 
ment, and there would be no employment for more labourers here. I have 
formerly worked at field labour voluntarily with the people, ploughing and 
harvesting, and have the experience of a very long lite, being far on in my 
> tlmee year, but J would resist your plunder, even if legalized, to the 


Plunder! Birmingham said nothing but smooth things to this 
model landlord, this perfect pattern, and he calls Mr. Impey and 
his friends plunderers, not only refusing, but scorning, their com- 
— and congratulations! Nor does Colonel Edwards stand 
alone, 

Others [Lord Onslow says] who had willingly consented to furnish evi- 

dence of the manner in which for vears past they have facilitated these 
tenures [that is, allotments], after the recent debate and division in the 
House of Commons, when that part of the hitherto ‘‘ unauthorized pro- 
gramme” of the Liberal party dealing with the compulsory expropriation 
of landlords was accepted by the majority of the House, wrote to me re- 
questing that their names might be removed from the list of those who hud 
accepted the undertaking entered into by members of the Association, and 
expressed an intention to bind themselves in no way further than to dis- 
charge, as they believed they always had done, their duty towards those 
connected with their estates. 
We have spoken with some diffidence as to the rights of property, 
implying a doubt as to whether, in the opinion of the majority of 
the present House of Commons, property has any rights ; but, till 
the sentiments of Jack Cale are accepted by the House at large, 
we will assume that what is now recognized by the Courts as a 
legal claim is valid. 

The chief questions which remain are why, in the face of the 
facts made obvious by the Association, the compulsory programme 
is recommended ; and which system is better for the labourer? 
Lord Onslow declares that it has been his “object to avoid 
polemics, to make no assertions as to ignorance—malicious, culp- 
able, or excusable—on the part of those who cry out that the 
_ labourer's well-being is a matter of no concern to landowners, and 

that — by compulsion can he obtain such help and assistance 

as an allotment may bring.” After the publication of this book, 
the ignorance will certainly be inexcusable; and, believing that | 
in these times plain oe is best, we have no sort of | 
hesitation in expressing a belief that the compulsionists are 
actuated by malice and ignorance in probably as nearly as possible | 
ual degrees, Of course the landlords desire to see the jabourer 
with some sort of interest in the soil. A man who holds only 
@ single acre of land is anxious that his right over his little 
ion should be ce and maintained. It tends to give 
him stability. If he holds from a landlord who can (and, as a 
neral rule, gladly does) perform many kindly little offices for 

im, a certain sentiment of unity, a feeling that their interests are 
in common, springs up between the great man and the little one— 
a feeling altogether good for the general health of the country, and 
altogether bad from the Birmingham point of view, which has for 
one of its leading objects the setting of class against class. Hence | 
it is that the fact of Messrs. Chamberlain and Collings, knowing 
that the Duke of Westminster's Association will do all that they 
profess to desire a thousand times more thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily than they can hope to do it, makes them the more strenuously 
opposed to the good work which the Association has the will and 
the power to perform. Finally, there is the question of the 
labourers’ preference. Lord Onslow has “no doubt as to what 
their emphatic choice would be between a holding obtained under 
a compulsory enactment and one freely granted from a member of 
the Association”—or, of course, from a landowner. We are sure 
that Lord Onslow is right. Absurd as it may seem in Birmingham, 
where matters are conducted on commercial principles, in the 
country the old kindly feelings between rich and poor have not 
altogether died out, The Caucus will revolutionize all this as soon 
as it can—is perhaps doing so rapidly—but it has not quite suc- 
ceeded yet, and if the old common sense of Englishmen is not 
entirely gone there is still hope that the aims of Birmingham — 
be defeated. Is it not curious to look round the country now 
to reflect that it was once called “ Merry England ” ? 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


N his romantic and similarly-conceived Overtures to Oberon 
and Der Freischiitz, Weber has transplanted from the body of 
the operas themes of almost startling variety, with so much regard, 
however, for the formal structure of such movements, that the 
melodies succeed each other naturally, and contribute to produce 
an instrumental unity without the help of the context of the 
drama. We have heard both these Overtures, in all their difficult 
variety of feeling, better rendered at the Palace than that to 
Der Freischiitz last Saturday. The mysterious beauties of the 
introduction were troubled as by a passing breeze of vacillation, 
the horns being neither as steady nor as clearly definite in enuncia- 
tion as they might have been. Later on, too, the clarionet solo 
failed to produce quite the thrilling effect which can be obtained 
when it is opposed by a more sombre agitation in the accompanying 
tremolo, ‘The quick movement, however, was a great success, the 
ensemble of the strings was excellent, and the theme taken from the 
Allegro of the principal soprano song in the opera was played 
with irresistible verve and élan. Wagner's “ Vorspiel ” to Parsefal, 
the only other purely orchestral number, has been heard at so 
many concerts lutely that it might with advantage be withdrawn 
for a time from the Palace vépertoire, especially as it is but little 
suited for concert purposes, and is decidedly long and dull when 
removed from its natural surroundings. Certainly the first half of 
it was admirably rendered, and could be listened to with pleasure. 
The large rhythm of the tirst theme was chanted with broad and 
noble etiect on the mellow tones of reeds and strings. Then a 
stir and flutter of violins, accompanied by bustling triplets on the 
light wind, began to ascend to ethereal heights, the original 
melody still floating softly above. It is later on, after the in- 
troduction of the heavy brass, and the song of the “ Love Feast,” 
that the work, in spite of occasional powerful effects, becomes 
sometimes harsh and generally tedious. 

Miss Amy Sherwin and Mr. Harper Kearton sang independent 
solos, besides co-operating afterwards in the Choral Symphony 
with Miss Annie Layton and Mr. Watkin Mills. Miss Sherwin 
did not make much of the charming Romance, “ Connais-tu le 
pose from Ambroise Thomas's opéra-comique Mignon, Though 

er articulation was distinct, neither her voice, poor in low notes, 
nor her feeling for style was equal to the occasion. Moreover, 
if such a song must be sung in spite of a light prettiness of 
orchestration quite at variance with the general tone of a classical 
concert, it should unquestionably be given in the French, for 
which it was composed. As for Mr. Harper Kearton, it must 
be admitted that he possesses neither enough energy nor enough 
declamatory force to cope successfully with Wagner's impressive 
“ Prayer” trom Rienzi. 

In preparation for Beethoven's Choral Symphony the choir and 
orchestra, slightly enlarged and differently distributed, filled up 
all available space, in striking contrast to an audience by no 
means so large a one as a good performance of this colossal work 
usually brings together. An immense unity pervades this great 
anthem of natural religion; a unity flowing rather from the 
great tide of monumental melodies, all kindred in accent and 
rhythm, than derived from any conspicuous regularity in the 
larger constructive elements of torm. The opening Allegro, as 
broad as the other movements, though less even in its flow 
of melody, and fuller of abrupt changes of feeling, is, by this very 
combination of large simplicity and energetic contrast, peculiarly 
characteristic of the fiery, yet thoughtful and deliberate, genius 
of its composer. Like the Fifth Symphony, this movement 
of the Ninth cemands a high degree of nervous energy in the 
executants; and unfortunately its rendering on Saturday, like 
that of the Fifth two or three weeks ago, was somewhat spirit- 
less and monotonous. The contrasts were a little tame, the 
crescendos not always fiery enough, and the abrupt staccato 
and imperious sforzandos of certain were not opposed 
with suiflicient firmness to the floating dreaminess of others. 
The coda in particular requires a firm yet delicate force; and 
this is not easily obtained from a body of English players, in 
spite of their individual feeling for expression and their ad- 
mirable collective comprehension of broad cantabile and subtle 
mystery. On the other hand, we have not often heard such 
a satisfactory rendering of those more veiled gradations of force 
and sentiment which characterize the long and rippling melodies 
of the Scherzo. The ditlerences of its strongly marked rhythms 
were well accentuated; and, if there was a fault, it was that 
the wind at times might perhaps have been a little more im- 
pressive ; for instance, at the first entry of the “ Ritmo di tre 
battute,” on the bassoons, and at the beginning of the Trio in 
common time. Full justice was done to the flowing breadth of 
melody in the slow movement, especially in the Andante divisions, 
but the pause between it and the ensuing section which leads from 
the instrumental to the vocal parts of the work was a little too 
long. This strange thematic catalogue of past movements, with 
its abrupt and arbitrary contrasts, was: rather unequally played. 
The recitative on the Basses was firmly and nobly delivered, but 
the furious crashes were sullenly heavy rather than savagely im- 
petuous. The d theme of the “Allegro assai” in ) major, 
the pivot, as it were, of the whole Symphony, came in, if a trifle 
slowly, at least nobly, and, as is not always the case, quite audibly 
on the basses and ‘cellos. The interest was well sustained up to 
the second set of recitatives, the vocal one of which was forcibly, 
if somewhat heavily, delivered by Mr. Watkin Millis. More firm- 
ness and more exactness in marking the difficult phrasing and 
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syncopations of the march movementin six-eight time would have 
been advantageous. Mr. Harper Kearton, in the spirited tenor 
solo of this movement, was especially flaccid, and at times almost 
inaudible. Had it been possible, the chorus should have borne a 
larger proportion to the orchestra ; in the Allegro in D major, its 
general inadequacy and the special weakness of the sopranos were 
particularly noticeable. 


MR. BRANDRAM’S RECITALS. 


| a ‘ee the well-known rooms in King Street, St. James's, Mr. 
Brandram has migrated to the handsome and commodious 
Council Chamber of the Westminster Town Hall, where he is 
now giving the eleventh series of afternoon recitals. The indi- 
vidual qualities of the reciter’s elocution seem, if anything, to have 
gained in distinction, while the resources of expression and the 
power of memory are so striking that prolonged experience of 
their a wl seems only to renew the freshness of first impres- 
sions. The programme of last Thursday included three excerpts 
from Shakspeare of the most diverse and exacting character, and 
all these recitations afforded many admirable instances of Mr. 
Brandram’s delicate and consistent art. These dramatic readings 
comprised the first scenes in the second act of As You Like It, the 
scene in Twelfth Niyht where Malvolio reproves Sir Toby Belch 
and his boon companions, and the balcony scene in Romeo and 
Juliet, The hamours of the second of these typical scenes were 
given with excellent breadth and supported by some admirable 
mimicry ; delightful, too, was the spontaneity of the transition 
from Sir Toby to Sir Andrew, and from these again to Malvolio. 
As for Mr. ndram’s delivery of the test in As You 
Like It—the “ All the world’s a stage” one “A fool, a fool! I 
met a focl i’ the forest”—our young and ambitious actors need no 
school for elocution while they have the opportunity of hearing 
them. While Mr. Brandram retains the miscellaneous 
programmes in the present series we are glad to note he continues 
to give entire plays of Shakspeare, of which we are promised 
during this month and April A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth; besides the suggestive presentment of 
Prince Hal in three characters from Henry IV. Henry V. 


REVIEWS. 


OUT-HERODING HEROD.* 


AM a year ago the schoolmaster of a village in the Duchy 
of Baden was examining his pupils in the awful presence of 
the inspectors. A few foreign visitors, who were staying in the 
place for health or pleasure, were courteously permitted to 
observe the process. They entered the schoolroom just as the 
anxious and trembling teacher was taking his pupils through a 
lesson in Scripture history. ‘ Und was,” asked oe “was dachte 
der Kénig Herodes?” A little lad, clearly a born rationalist, 
discomfited his examiner by replying with cool decision, “ Das 
weiss kein Mensch.” (What was King Herod thinking? That no 
man knows.) 

About the same period, as we imagine, Mr. John Vickers, who 
is also a rationalist, and very proud of being one, was concerning 
himself with the character of King Herod's thoughts, and com- 
piling the apology for Herod which he has now given to the 
world. If he had been present at that examination and allowed 
to interpellate, he would have informed the inspector, the school- 
master, and the sceptical young Schwarzwiilder that he bad 
attained to a very precise knowledge of King Herod's thoughts. 
His knowledge is so intimate and detailed that it can only be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the hypothesis that Herod’s soul 
must have transmigrated into the body of Mr. Vickers. We have 
rarely come across a writer who enjoyed the grace of certitude in 
an equal degree. It is manifested outwardly in his style and 
choice of words. We had not gone many pages into his “ Intro- 
duction” before we found the word “undoubtedly” and the 
equivalent phrase “there can be no doubt” occurring on nearly 
every page. Thus “ there undoubtedly existed, long after Herod's 
death, a 1 amount of Herodian literature.” This has unfortu- 
nately perished, and we have to depend for all our knowledge of 
Herod's thoughts and character upon the untrustworthy Josephus. 
Scholars are miserably deluded when they think that Josephus is un- 
biassed, if not even favourable, in the view which he takes of Herod. 
All that can’ be said of Josephus, as the ma | painter who has left us 
an original contemporary — of Herod, is that “he does not 

int him so black as he has been since painted.” Nevertheless, 

r. Vickers assures us that Josephus was a mere caricaturist. 
Although he does not always and everywhere denounce the King, 
but occasionally commends him, this is not due to his fidelity as a 
biographer, but to his laziness as a copyist. Just as Mr. Tenniel is 
in ion of lifelike and faithful photographs of Lord Salisbury, 
‘Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Chamberlain, so the earlier caricaturist 
Josephus had before him, while he was writing, the true and exact 
portrait of Herod which was photographed by Nicolaus of 

us. “‘ Undoubtedly,” Mr. Vickers affirms, “ Josephus copied 


* The History of Herod: a New Look ata Man emerging from Twenty 
Centuries of Colunny.. By Jobn Vickers. London: Wilinus & Norgate 


extensively” from the History of Nicolaus, As the History has 
unfortunately perished, we cannot compare the caricature of 
Josephus with the pho h of Nicolaus. Since the latter was 
the Minister and courtier of Herod, he caw knew a great deal 
of his thoughts, and his portrait of the King is likely to have been 
as flattering to Herod as Josephus asserts his conduct to have been. 
All the foregoers of Mr. Vickers have regarded Josephus as the 
eulogist of Herod. But everything in the story of Josephus which 
is favourable to Herod, says Mr. Vickers, “ undoubtedly proceeded 
from the pen of Nicolaus.” At every point in the history where 
his own bigoted “ Nationalist” sentiments were not offended, the 
idle and careless Josephus was content simply to transcribe from 
Nicolaus; but wherever Herod’s noble and statesmanlike conduct 
struck at his Nationalist prejudices, Josephus could shake off his 
laziness, and work with a good will at the blackening and 
caricaturing of that magnificent original which Mr. Vickers is 
attempting, under such very diflicult conditions, to “ restore.” His 
own labour naturally falls into two divisions—his first task is to 
biacken Josephus, and to prove that he is a mere caricaturist, or 
compiler of a Tendenzgeschichte; his second task is to clear 
away the smut with which Josephus has bedaubed the noble 
countenance of Herod. Such a literary feat certainly merits 
to be called labour, for Mr. Vickers is in the unhappy position 
of all foregoing biographers of Herod: he has no access to any 
other detailed portrait of his hero except that which he asserts to 
be a caricature and a calumny. Mr. Vickers has a ready way of 
disposing of any other sketches which have come down to us—such, 
for instance, as the well-known characterization of Herod which 
Macrobius attributed to Augustus Cesar, “ Melius est Herodis 
porcum esse quam filium.” Our apologist tells us that it may 
** have proceeded from some cynical Romans” who knew less of 
Antipater’s case than he does, but he is quite sure that it cannot 
have “originated from the Emperor.” Such a tree-and-e 
method of criticism enables him to get rid of every “ defamation 
of Herod. The puzzle which he has set himsel', and which he 
has certainly executed with some skill, is to detect and exhibit 
the “ real” Herod—the patriotic statesman, philo-upnic thinker, 
illuminated theologian, liberal critic, ecclesiastical reformer, 
amiable kinsman, and geverally good and great man—whose noble 
countenance is veiled behind the scowls and grimaces of the 
accepted caricature. 

The littie that is true in the apologist’s “ restored” portrait of 
Herod is not so new as he takes it to be. Even if modern 
scholars and historians took their view of Herod from the 
medieval miracle-plays, Mr. Vickers would scarcely need to be so 
passiouate in his vindication, But there is not one single critic or 
commentator of repute, orthodox or rationalist, who now thinks 
of denying that Herod had splendid qualities, “Im Charakter 
des Herodes,” wrote the orthodox Sieffert in his biography, five 
years ago, “ fehlt es keineswegs an Lichtseiten.” Atter speaking 
of Herod’s great intellectual gifts and his genius as a soldier and a 
statesman, he adds—“ Man muss, mit Josephus, auch eine gewisse 
Gutwiitigkeit und selbst edle Hochherzigkeit anerkennen.” We 
might cite Keim and the late Dean Stanley to the same effect, or 
even a writer with such reverence for tradition and dislike of 
rationalism as Dr. Edersheim, whose acquaintance with the Jewish 
history and literature of Herod’s age is encyclopedic, and who 
ventures to say that Herod, as King of the Jews, “* was as great as, 
nay, greater than, Solomon himself.” Such concessions, however, 
would not satisfy our reckless panegyrist, whose favourite historical 
anus moreover, are taken trom modern politics. Herod was an 

mpevialist ; all who have blackened his character or pretended 
that there were at least grey shades in it, from Josephus to Ewald, 
have been “ Nationalists” or fanatical “Home Kulers.” The 
roper spot in which to study Herod’s character and policy is 
reland. All Herod's enemies during his lifetime were so many 
Parnells and Davitts. Herod himself was the historical prede- 
cessor of “the benevolent ex-Secretary whom they call by the 
opprobrious name of Buckshot.” If you want to understand Herod 
exactly, there is no shorter way than to interview Mr. Forsterand 
catechize him upon his Irish — These eccentric Hebrew- 
Irish and Roman-English parallels recur throughout the apology. 
We stumble upon them at every few Ion one place Earl 
Spencer is made to do duty as the English Herod. Elsewhere 
erod’s soul is transmigrated into the body of an English squire :— 
“ Herod possessed many traits of our common English character.” 
Again:—“ If it were so arranged that he should reappear after 
twenty centuries under another name, and take up his abode with 
us, there can be little doubt that he would soon be thoroughly at 
home and in congenial society. Passionately fond of athletic 
sports, able to ride well to hounds, command a cavalry regiment, 
direct engineering operations, and deliver a telling speech, he 
would constitute an admirable speci of the English country 
gentleman.” We wonder that Nr. Vickers, while he was looking 
out for English parallels, did not stumble upon Oliver Cromwell. 

The inquiring reader may want to know how the apologist deals 
with Herod’s Massacre of the Innocents. The very mention of it 
startles the most credulous of men into incredulity. It is plainly 
a legend, he assures us. Its inconsis with the humane cha- 
racter of Herod is a sufficient refutation of it, Mr. Vickers devotes a 
whole ——_ to the re-examination of Herod's“ alleged cruelties.” 
“ The cruelty of Herod, if it may be called cruelty,” he explains, 
“resembles at the worst that of an ted soldier who 
strikes about rather wildly in a mélée, and kills one or two whom 
he ought, in strict justice, to have spared.” This might be said of 
any soldier who got drunk, ran amuck, and shot down Mr. Vickers 
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glorified, by his apologist contending, like ‘3 a ist, 
“There is not a single well-founded and credible instance of his 
having knowingly despatched an innocent person, or committed, 
for the advancement of his selfish ends, a cold-blooded murder.” 
Mr. Vickers, however, is not arguing for the acquittal of Herod, 
but for his canonization. He is not content with proving that he 
was not bad, but produces some extraordinary proofs that he was 
argeeeliy good, “kind, sympathetic, generous.” The oddest 
of all his arguments is a novel exegesis of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. The Levite and the priest, who passed by the 
wounded man and gave him no help, were fanatical Nationalists 
and Home Rulers; Herod, on the contrary, “in his persevering 
efforts, despite of priestly opposition, to put an end to the brigand 
cruelties from which the country was suffering, as well as in the 
strenuous exertions which he made to save his famine-stricken 
subjects from perishing in a time of famine, clearly did the work 
of ten thousand Good Samaritans.” What was the killing of a 
score of babies compared with the saving alive of thousands of 
adults? Mr. Vickers does not believe that the babies were 
massacred ; but, even if they were, he pe gpm exclaims, it 
“reflects far more discredit upon the Jewish people than upon 
King Herod. The constant trouble which he experienced at the 
hands of his rebellious and ungrateful subjects was enough to 
drive any ordinary man mad.” 

The chief faults of this great hero, saint, and sage were mere 
errors of — Amongst these errors, two exceeded all the 
rest in their disastrous consequences—one was “marrying the 
Princess Mariamne and forming a polygamous household”; the 
other was the rebuilding of the Temple. If Mr. Vickers had been at 
Herod's council-board, he would have urged him to “ demolish the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, and establish a new capital at Sebaste.” 
The apologist has not the humour to add that such a policy would 
have given Herod a fresh claim to be called “ the Good Samaritan.” 
Our readers have probably had enough of Mr. Vickers; but we 
must not leave him without referring to his characteristic 5 oe 
to the modern Jews, The great fault of the “ unbelieving ” Jew 
is the strange belief which he puts in “ orthodox records.” Hence 
he views the last great patriot King of Jewry through the dis- 
torted medium of Christian tradition. Mr. Vickers entreats 
“ modern Israelites” to do justice to the memory of Herod, and 
not to “imagine, as = generations have done, that he was 
nothing but a terrible Gentile oppressor.” He prints a series of 
extracts from the leading articles of the Jewish Chronicle and the 
Jewish World, and then adds, “ With the reasonable and tolerant 
spirit embodied in the foregoing extracts Herod would have 
heartily agreed. Could he only have for his subjects these modern 
Jewish reformers "—who so cruelly misunderstand him—“ he 
would have found no occasion to resort to any severe repressive 
measures.” Not only would the English Whigs have honoured 
him, and the Irish Home Rulers have detested him as they do 
Earl Spencer and Mr. Forster, but amongst the Jews of England 
“ his munificence would have been as highly extolled as that of 
Sir Moses Montefiore.” Herod's apologist has a deficiency of 
humour absolutely unique. In one of his attacks upon Josephus 
he couples the historian with “Fenton, Pordage, Voltaire, and 
others who have constructed dramas of Herod and Mariamne,” as 
an “inventor of imaginary conversations.” Immediately afterwards 
he proceeds to invent for Herod, and puts into Herod's mouth, an 
imaginary speech of seventeen lines, representing what Herod 
“would probably” have said to Mariamne, 


MONSTERS AND MYTHS.* 


oo can exceed the joy of all right-minded people when 
they once get rid of fact. The alternative to fact is not 
necessarily fiction, any more than the alternative of truth is neces- 
sarily falsehood. There is a delightful middle ground of tradi- 
tional possibility in which some fools believe foolishly, in which 
many other f and a few wise men (limited, alas! in their 
wisdom) disbelieve foolishly, and in which the elect of the earth 
neither believe nor disbelieve, but rejoice, though it must be 
admitted that =< nearer to believing than to disbelieving. 
This ground is inhabited by fairies, mermaids, dragons, sea- 
serpents (that is to say, not the ground, but the sea adjacent, as 
the case may be), trolls, balf-trolls, Saree unicorns, manti- 
choras, wetlen horses with pegs, Fortunatus-caps and purses, 
witches, ghosts, pots of money under the rainbow, and all 
sorts of other delightful things and persons, all horrible to the 
laws of physical science, though quite inexpugnable and unabolish- 
able by them, and all thoroughly licensed by the laws of thought. 
With this delightful world there are three permissible ways of 
literary dealing. There is the poetical way; there is the sober 
common-sense way, which deals with them in what may be called 
an affirmative-rationalist fashion; and there is the purely book- 
making way, which jots down everything it can find about them 
and is content. 

Of the first of these—the poetical way—we have, more’s the 
pity, no example before us; but of the other two we have two 
excellent examples. Neither of them is faultless, but both are 


By Charles Gould. London: W. H. Allen. 
Lge. end & iti the Sea. By F. 8. Bassett, Lieutenant 
US. Navy. Low' . 


very reading. Mr. Gould’s publishers very mention 
that the book been published its 
and this fact more than sufficiently dispenses us from noticing a 
few trivial misprints which have crept in, as they will do at 
the best of times when the anthor does not read his own 
proofs, and sometimes when he does. A rather more serious 
subject of criticism may be Mr. Gould’s plan of his book. We 
have never been able to get over the old-fashioned idea that 
the contents should follow the title ; and we do not think that the 
contents can quite be said to follow the title when some hundred 
and fifty pages in a book supposed to be dedicated to mythical 
monsters are devoted partly to the not at all mythical monsters 
who are found in bone or fossil at divers parts of the earth and in 
plaster on the islands of the Crystal Palace lakes, partly to the 
elaborate demonstration that a great many things, animal, v 
table, and mineral, from black swans onward, which used to 
— at as impossibilities or traveliers’ tales, have turned out 
to sober realities. The argument from both these facts or 
collections of facts is, of course, clear enough and germane enough 
to the matter in hand, but it should certainly have been put at less 
length. The pictures of the mastodon and the mammoth, and of 
that extremely diabolical animal, the archzopteryx, are indeed 
always pleasing to look at. We own, however, that we are glad 
when Mr. Gould has got through this and has finished his argument 
about the Deluge not veing a myth, and has got to business. 
Business in this volume (for there is hope of another) comprises 
the Dragon, the Sea-serpent, the Unicorn, and that glorious com- 

und of golden pheasant, peacock, and bird of ise, the 

hinese Phoenix, together with, a considerable num of minor 
Chinese and Japanese “ fuuna of fancy.” Of these latter we have 
a goodly number of cuts in Mr. Gould’s pages, some from the 
rag hand of Hokusai himself. For choice, however, we prefer 
the Ki-lin, which is Chinese. It is an exceedingly scaly east, 
with legs like a lion, a bushy tail of great merit, bunches of hair 
at its hocks, and a head which is a cross between the well-known 
dragon head and the countenance of a celebrated savant—we forget 
exactly whom. The chapter on the Sea-serpent is very careful 
and good, pointing out the weakness of Professor Owen’s de- 
structive method, and laying stress on the very large amount of 
positive testimony which, after making every allowance for 
mistake and for fraud, remains. The frontispiece (representing 
the above-mentioned Fung-wang, or Chinese phcenix, which really 
is not so very much handsomer than a bird of paradise) is a good 
chromo-lithograph ; the remaining illustrations in black and white 
are numerous and agreeable. 

But the second book, though the less handsome of the two, is 
the one for a lazy reader. Lieutenant Bassett has gone about his 
work in the most childlike spirit, and wherever he interposes com- 
ment we rather wish he had not, for it generally consists in 
telling us that “mythologists are now agreed” im explaining 
Scylla, or the Golden Fleece, or Glooskap, or Arthur, or what not, 
by one of the tedious nature myths which, on the contrary (and 
thank goodness for it), mythologists of any brains are just going 
to agree to give up. Otherwise, and for infinitely the larger part 
of his five hundred pages, the Lieutenant simply jots down his 
commonplace-book entries classified under headings in a delight- 
fully chaotic order. He is certainly not very careful about going, 
as pedants call it, “to the fountain-head.” “Jones: Credulities 
(we avow, without blushing, the profoundest ignorance of Jones's 
Credulities) is constantly quoted for stories which the mere book- 
man would have fathered on Herodotus or Pliny. The extracts 
constantly contain little slips which no very extended scholarship 
would set right, and when we find him citing “S r: The 
Faerie Queene” in one sentence, and “Guyon: Bower of 
Bliss” in the next, exactly as if Guyon was an author like 
Spenser, and the Bower of Bliss a book like the Faery Queen, it 
certainly does seem not a little odd. Still, it would be the 
merest pettifogging to dwell on these points. The book has illus- 
trations of an agreeable kind, showing us “the hand of Satan,” 
mainmast high, coming out of the Mare Tenebrosum to clutch at 
rash mariners; and the bird that flew at Captain Jonsen, of the 
Norwegian bark something or other, and, having been killed, was 
in some mysterious way the cause of the said Captain Jonsen 

icking up forty-seven castaways; and the Shrieking Woman of 
Marblehead ; and the enterprising mountaineer who got far enough 
up Ararat to see the ark’s gable over a shoulder of the hill, and 
was satisfied therewith, and several other nice things. But the 
charm of it is in the text itself. The entries are, as has been 
said, for the most part connected by nothing but a kind of com- 
munity of general subject, and the author, or at least compiler, 
does not spend any trouble on concatenating them. They run 
like this :— 

The kingfisher was formerly kept in chests to keep off moths, 


Moore’s lines,— 
And weary as that bird of Thrace 
Whose pinions know no resting place, 


refer to the kingfisher. A traveler at Constantinople says immense 
numbers of nti on the shores of the Black sea, and 
were deemed a bad omen, being the souls of certain persons in purgatory, 
“ Ames Damnées.” 

Cheever alludes to this: “If the spirits of those whom Moslem jealousy 
have murdered and sunk in the Bosphorus, still float the stream in the 
form of complaining birds, which never rest,” &c. 

The Fish-hawk and the Gurnet were esteemed bringers of good luck to 
English fishermen. Wilson says : 


God bless the Fish-hawk and the Fisher. 4 
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So with the tern, among northern fishermen, - 
Let nimble tern, and amening 
Fly round and round, our net is full. 
And the Osprey, on our own coast,— 
The Osprey sails above the sound, 
The geen, She Gums fying, 
The herring-shoals swarm thick around, , 
The nets are launched, the boats are plying. ’ 
This bird was also able to fascinate the fish, and Shakspeare is supposed 
to allude to this in Coriolanus, Act IV., scene 7. While Drayton says,— 
The Osprey, oft here seen, though seldom here it breeds, 
Which over them the fish no sooner do espy, 
But betwixt him and them wen antipathy, 
Turning their bellies up, as though their death they saw, 
They at his pleasure lie, to stuff his gluttonous maw. 
In this fashion has Lieutenant Bassett compiled one of those not 
too common books which you can take up at any time and open 
anywhere with a practical certainty of finding something amusing, 
A great deal of its matter will, of course, be known to almos 
everybody; but in these desultory jottings there is no difficulty 
whatever in skipping the known and passing to the unknown, 
Thus you want to read about St. Elmo’s lights, and you find the 
largest part of a chapter about them. The classical part about 
the fratres Helene everybody knows, though it might be inte- 
resting to consider whether the very general, though not universal, 
superstition that one light is unlucky, two lucky, is traceable to 
the original identification with the Dioscuri. A very pretty picture 
of Magellan’s tall bark, with three lights dancing merrily at truck 
and yardarms, and a storm fiend caginoas off at the sight of them, 
comes as the page is turned (N.B.—The quotation from Pigafetta 
does not say anything about the storm-fiend, but he is quite nice 
enough of himself). Pinkerton and Goodrich, it seems, say that 
the English sailors call St. Elmo’s light Davy Jones; “they do 
not state their authority,” says Lieutenant Bassett shrewdly, and 
we venture to doubt whether they have any. Sir Humphry 
Gilbert saw it, and had no luck; but perhaps that was because 
there was only one. A feeble vessel may rather distressed 
between the texts which affirm that it is never seen except after a 
storm, those which aflirm that it is never seen except during a 
storm, and those which place it before the storm. But un- 
doubtedly the general prognostication is favourable, especially 
if the light is Renee does not come too low. On the deck 
it is less welcomed, and seems to assume something of the cha- 
racteristic of a dle, with which, in some of Lieutenant 
Bassett’s extracts, it is obviously confused. A priest in Peru 
saw a very ceremonious and complete manifestation of the saint, 
who not only appeared in three lights, but also three times, 
once at each mast-head. This courtesy made a marked impres- 
sion on the crew, and they all “ bade it good speed thrice three 
times,” after which the saint and the ship parted company with 
the best feeling on both sides. Bartolomeo Crescentio said it 
was called St. Elmo’s light because of its reflections on the helms 
of the soldiers, which we fear shows that Bartolomeo Crescentio 
was a prex-scientific philologist. Vareinus, a Dutch writer, knew 
all about it quite in the spirit of your more modern man of science. 
It was produced by “some sulphurous and bituminous matter 
which, being beaten down by the agitation of the air, is kindled 
and gathered as butter is gathered by the agitation of cream.” 
But somebody else was equally sure that it came from “thin 
clammy vapours rising from the salt seas and ugly slime.” Dampier 
believed it to be “some jelly,” and called it, as many others do, 
the “corpus sant.” In modern Greece (and this is curious con- 
sidering the old Dioscuri belief) it seems to have a wholly evil 
significance. But you can get rid of it there by pulling the tail of 
a pig. Sometimes each light had a name; St. Elmo for the first, 
and Saint Nicholas and Saint Anne for the second and third, 
The Chinese, with their usual perversity, reverse the European rule 
about St. Elmo, With us, as long as the light is aloft it is a good 
sign, and when it descends an evil. Those who go down to the 
sea in junks hold, it seems, the exact contrary. Lastly, every- 
body knows (and knows in a directly contradictory fashion) what 
“ St. Elmo” means and who he was, The chapter does not close 
without an instance or two of Lieutenant Bassett’s little weak- 
nesses. ‘Corpo Santo and its variations,” he says, “means the 
Holy Ghost,” which, with the utmost respect for the American 
navy, We must positively assure him that it does not. And in re- 
pe tT that Saint Claire or Santa Clara was one of the patron 
saints of sailors, he adds the exceedingly odd comment “ we ma 
strongly suspect that Clair, ‘clear,’ is the origin of that name. 
That Clarus and Clara meant “clear” a many hundred years 
before such a word as “clair” existed does not seem to have 


struck our author. 

But these are very small ma and no critical chicane is 
necessary about them. Lieutenant tt has produced a very 
agreeable miscellany, and the very honesty with which he has 
quoted his Brewers and his Joneses should protect him from 
ridicule about them. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE KORAN.* 
TFYHE curious volume of poetic rhapsodies, Talmudic traditions, 
and legends of the early Eastern Church, not in 
chronological order nor according to the subject-matter, but solely 
*A rehensive Commentary on the Quran ; comprising Sale’s Trans- 
lation and Preliminary Discourse. With Additional Notes and Emendations 
ty & Rev. E.M. Wherry, M.A. Vols. Il. andIII. London: Triibner & 


on the primitive plan that the longest chapters stand first, which | 


in this condition during thirteen centuries has been held as the 
divine revelation to all Moslems, may seem a. reasonable basis 
for a “ Comprehensive Commentary.” This it is Mr. Wherry’s 
object to compile, taking for his basis the labours of others, 
but amplifying them with observations of his own, intended to 
accentuate the innumerable puerilities and contradictions which 
are so remarkable in what purports to be the communications of 
the Deity through the mouth of the Angel Gabriel. 

. The Koran, to be the work of a single man, is perhaps the most 
curiously composite production that ever became a “Sacred Book” ; 


and before the prophet had obtained honour in his own country, 


we find that his fellow-citizens at Mecca were wont openly to 
taunt him with being a mere collector of antiquated and fabulous 
legends, saying that, notahly in his descriptions of heaven and hell, 
he had had recourse to the books of the ians through Salman 
the Persian, and to the Gospels through Buheirah the Monk, 
The cavillers were ultimately put down by arguments stronger 
than words, for the prophet gained the day, but he then could 
atford not to mind the awkward part of the criticism, which was, 
that it was trae. The Bible, or rather the Apocryphal Gospels, 
supplied Muhammad with the most part of his 
little he took from the Mazda-worshippers consisted principally of 


their eschatology and the machinery of the Infernal and Sublime. 


regions, The prophet knew Zoroastrianism only at second-hand, 
but Gnosticism, the form of Christianity still in his days very 
prevalent in Arabia, must have been familiar to him in most 
of its tenets, as is proved by the purely Gnostic doctrine con- 
cerning the Crucifixion—taken bodily into the Koran—which 
was doubtless regarded as likely to bring about the harmony of 
Jews and Christians in the bosom of Islam. For this allowed 


them to believe that Christ had not really been put to death upon. 


the Cross, and thus for the Israelites removed the impediment to 
conversion which before this they had always found in the 


doctrine of the Atonement. It is curious, also, to note how other. 


Christian sects, such as the Ebionites, Essenes, and Sabseans, con- 
tributed their quota to the doctrines of the Koran. 

Thus Jerusalem as the Kibla (for so it was during the earlier 
days of Islam) was a point enjoined by the Ebionites, who also 
observed circumcision, and, like Muhammad, set their faces against 
celibacy and monasticism; while the well-known “ washings” of 
the Sabseans doubtless supplied the pattern which was followed in 
the “ ablutions” inculcated in the practice of all true believers. 
But, although the prophet borrowed so largely from apocryphal 
sources, there is no historical evidence on hand to show that he 
was directly acquainted with any Arabic version of either the Old 
or New Testament, In the Koran there are, it is true, many 
phrases and words used in a peculiar and technical sense that 
may recall el texts in the Bible, but of direct quotation 
from our Scriptures only one instance occurs in the book. This is 
towards the end of the chapter entitled “The Prophets,” where it is 
said, “And now have we written in the Psalms, after the 
promulgation of the law, that ‘my servants, the righteous, 
sball inherit the earth,” which last passage is evidently from 
Psalm xxxvii. 29. Asa reason for this, and in the matter of 
ancient Arabic versions of the Bible, it is worthy of note that 
there is no trace of any having been made as early as the time of 
the prophet. Of the Old Testament in Arabic, our earliest version 
dates from 900 a.D.; while of the New, it seems more than pro- 
bable that the Gospels, alone, were first translated out of the 
Syriac or Greek into Arabic as late as the eighth or ninth 
century after Christ, during the epoch of comparative calm, when 
the storm of the first Moslem conquest had begun to subside, and 
before the advent of the Crusaders had once more thrown the 
nations into strife. 

But although it is almost beyond a doubt that Muhammad had 
no complete version of the Scriptures before him in Arabic, he 
must have been able to obtain copious knowledge of the Uld 
Testament histories from the Jews, who formed so large a pro- 
portion of the population of Medina, and who doubtless were well. 
versed in the st perversions of Biblical stories current in the 
Talmud and the Rabbinical books. From these sources it 
must be that came the distorted representations of Scripture 
characters which occur in the pages of the Koran, As mentioned 
above, the prophet had in his earlier days to refute the calumny 
of his enemies, who, in disproof of his divine mission, boldly 
asserted that he wrote not from inspiration, but dictation. Thus, 
among other he cries out in the fifth verse of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Koran :— 

And the unbelievers say, This Book is none other than a forgery which 
he (Muhammad) hath contrived; and other people have assisted him 
therein ; but they utter an unjust thing and a falsehood. They also 
these are fables of the ancients which he hath caused to be written 
down; and they are dictated to him morning and evening. 

Subsequently he was in a position to silence these objectors with 
deeds in place of arguments, and in the later chapters such pas- 
sages donotoccur. Noting them, however, we are toa slight extent 
enabled to penetrate into the condition of things during the early 
years of Muhammad's mission, and see plainly in what way his 
Serene countrymen, at any rate, imagined that the Koran was 
compiled. 

r, Wherry’s “ Comprehensive Commentary,” as the title- 
by a selection of Sale’s notes, which our author has amplified. 
Here we find emendations in translation, and all that is important 
in the various English versions that have appeared since the time 


wings, for the. 
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of Sale; notably much that is culled from Mr. Rod well’s excellent 
version, where the chapters were arranged in chronological order. 
This brings us to the main feature in Mr, Wherry’s compilation. 
As is well | known to readers of Sale, the chapters of the Koran, 
as found in all Arabic MSS., do not stand in the chronological or 
historical order of their appearance, but, as adverted to above, are 
arranged on the entirely mechanival system of placing the longest 
and best-known Suras first. Now, as the longest chapters are 
the latest, it naturally follows that the Koran, for a rough rule in 
the due observance of the sequence of events, should be perused 
beginning at the last chapter. A more searching criticism, how- 
ever, shows that in one and the same page single verses, and 
often long consecutive portions, belong to different epochs, and 
hence it is only lately, as the fruit of the successive labours of 
Drs. Weil pa | Néldeke in Germany, and Sir W. Muir with 


us, that it has become possible to make an arrangement of the | 


component of the Koran in chronological order, showing 
their reference to the various events in the life of the prophet. 
Hence, while preserving in his edition the original order of the 
Arabic text, Mr. Wherry sets before each of the chapters an 
introduction in which are registered, citing the various authorities, 
Oriental and Occidental, the “ probable dates of the revelations,” 
and this is followed by a carefully composed table of the 
“ principal subjects,” verse by verse, throughout the chapter. 

{i this is excellently well done, and, had our author contined 
himself to notes critical and explanatory on the text and the 
histories therein contained, his work would have been a most 
useful digest and not over-bulky. Unfortunately, Mr. Wherry 
deems it incumbent on him to supplement exegesis with polemics, 
and apparently imagines that his readers in perusing the Koran are 
likely to be converted to Islam. Thus, in his introduction to 
the chapter called “ Yusuf,” which contains a quaint and apocryphal 
account of the story of Joseph and his brethren, instead merely 
of noting, or attempting by references to account for, the points 
in which the Koranic narrative differs from the Biblical, Mr. 
Wherry seems throughout to be in terror lest his readers should 
rise from their book with the conviction that the Koran, not 
the Bible, is more authentic history. Thus he begins:— 

This chapter purports to give an inspired account of the life of the 
— Joseph. . . . The story related here bears every mark of having 

m received at second hand from persons themselves ignorant of the 
history of Joseph, except es recounted kon hearsay among ignorant people. 
Muhammad’s informants had probably learnt the story from popular | 
tradition, which seems to have been garbled and improved upon by the 
ag himself. Certainly no part of the Qurén more clearly rev the 

and of the forger. The whole chapter is a miserable travesty of the 
Mosaic account of Joseph. In almost every instance the facts of the ori- 
ginal story are misrepresented, misplaced, and garbled, while the additions 
are often wanting the poor authority of the Rabbins. Nevertheless, this 
story is not only related as coming from God, but also as attesting the 
divine character of the Quran. 
And, as though this were not enough, Mr, Wherry, in the course 
of the chapter, constantly indulges in notes such as the follow- 
ing :— 

Verse 3. A most excellent history. *‘One of the best methods of con- 
vincing a Moslem of the inferiority of the Koran to the Bible would be to 
read the story of Joseph to him out of each book, In the Kor n a beautiful 
and touching tale is mangled and spoiled.”—Brinckman’s Notes, §c. 

Arnold says, “ The ‘Sura of Joseph’ composed by Mohammad in Mecca 
before his flight is given as a direct and immediate revelation from 
heaven. . . . Here was no delusion, no Satanic inspiration, which could 
have been mistaken for Divine revelation, but a wilful fraud and a palp- 
able deception.” 

Verse 49. The statement of the text is certainly a mistake, testifying to 
the fallivility of the prophet. 

Verse 55. Joseph’s reputation for modesty suffers sadly at the hands of 
the Quran. His character stands out in a very different light in Genesis, 

Verse go. It is quite in accordance with this whole chapter that this 
passage should contradict Moses. And yet this is the “ Perspicuous Book,” 
a “Confirmation of those Scriptures which have been revealed before it.” 

Verse 103. This is a secret history which we reveal unto thee, &c. I can- 
not conceive of Muhammad’s making this statement, except as a deliberate 
assertion of what he knew to be false. Ete., etc., ete. 


Now in the first place it is surely waste of time to point out 
how infinitely superior in historic accuracy to Muhammad s Koran, 
even as @ mere narrative, is the Mosaic record of the doings of 
Joseph ; for the Koran was written six centuries after Christ, 
while the Pentateuch, whatever may be its date, was certainly 
— within a comparatively short space of time after the 
death of Joseph. Then as to the prophet’s “wilful fraud and 
palpable deception,” this is begging the question; and it is now 
very generally admitted that, till after the period of the flight to 
Medina, at any rate (and this chapter of “ Yusuf” is one of 
the Meccan Suras), Muhammad was a man sincere and honest 
of purpose, whose sole desire was the deliverance of his country- 
men from a gross and debasing idolatry, and whose whole being 
was possessed by the conviction that to him was given the dut 
of proclaiming the great truth of the Unity of the Godhead. 
That the story of Joseph in the Koran is not identical with the 
story of Joseph in Genesis is surely in no way extraordinary ; and 
Mr. Wherry is, we think, beside the mark when he fills up his 
pages with Secraper from Sir W. Muir, who, he says, * puts this 
matter mildly ” in writing that the prophet’s thus availing himself 
of Jewish information “begins to furnish proof of an active, 
though it may have been unconscious, course of dissimulation 
and ew to be palliated only by the miserable apology of a 

s end. 
Towers, we have done with our strictures on Mr. Wherry’s 
notes; but before closing we may still be allowed to point out 


some few details, of minor import, it is true, but to which were 
a little attention given the book would thereby be rendered the 
more useful, 

In Sale’s notes, of which Mr. has made an excellent 
selection, constant reference is made to various commentators and 
commentaries on the Koran. One of the most handy of these 
voluminous commentaries is that called the Jtgdén, composed by a 
personage well known in the literary annals of Islam, who com- 
piled also a history of the Caliphs that has appeared in an English 
translation, and who is generally known under the name of 
Suyiti, so called after the town of his birth in Upper Egypt. 
Sale, who wrote at a time when Moslem literature and literary 
men were almost unknown to Western readers, gererally refers to 
him under the title of “ Jelaluddin ” ; this may be a little puzzling 
at first to the uninitiated, but the name is perfectly correct. We 
| have, however, reason to object when Mr. Wherry, not content 
_ with this one style, quotes indifferently from “ Jelaluddin,” “ us- 

Syuti,” and “Sayuti.” For herein is a finger-post very misleading 
to the unlearned in Oriental matters. And throughout the frequenc 
of the quotations from Zamakhshari, Tafsir-i-Raufi, Baidhawi, 
&c., would be the clearer were it plainly indicated which are 
_ authors, which are books, and what editions have been used. 
| With Mr. Wherry’s method of transliterating Oriental words and 
names we have no quarrel to make, but he should keep to one 
system, and therein either consistently show or disre the 7 in 
the Arabic article before Shamsiyeh letters. As it is, we note 
in the tabie of contents to Vol. III. “ Surat al Nahl,” and ther 
below it “Surat wn Nar”; one or the other is distinctly a mis- 
take, while “ Surat al Swdéd” is inadmissible on any system of 
transliteration with which we are as yet acquainted. These are 
small matters, it is true, but not unimportant in a work the 
object of which is to instruct the unlearned. Three volumes 
| have now appeared, which take us to the close of the fortieth 
chapter of the Koran; a fourth volume, doubtless, will complete 
the work, and will contain, we venture to hope, an index of 
subjects and proper names, also such a list of authorities quoted 
| as wili enable the reader to refer back to the commentaries and 
= to supplement the explanations given in the footnotes of 
the text. 


ADONAIS.* 


gag as are a great deal too much with us, and the poet is 
to be pitied who gets “ taken up ” by a Society. Shakspeare, 
of course, must take his chance. No number of Shakspeare 
Societies can make Aim ridiculous. A living poet survives the 
minute inquisitions as to what this character means and that 
allegory intends; but it cannot be agreeabie to be peeped and 
botanized on during a man’s lifetime. Shelley is the new victim. 
There is a Shelley Society. While he dwelt on earth Shelley had 
an odd knack of attracting queer people—vegetarians, believers in 
woman’s rights and Ireland’s wrongs, and the rest—who have now 
become the chief power in the State. The obscurity of many 
passages in his life, the difficulty of his text, are full of promise to 
persons who like to insert conjectural emendations, who revel in 
altering commas, and who hunt up the secrets of old flirtations. 
In such diversions a Shelley Society may, if it pleases, pass its 
time, and report progress at great length in the Academy. But it 
| is fair to say that Mr. Wise’s reprint of Adonais for the Shelley 
_ Society is a very pleasant bibliographical curiosity, and quite 
| worthy of the attention of Shelleyans. Only three hundred copies 
_ have been published, so the quarto possesses the advantage of being 
“rare.” It is edited with discretion and good taste. We have 
here no quarrels of grammarians, and—for which much thanks— 
no “revelations.” Mr, Wise reprints, in the old blue paper covers 
with the unmeaning woodcut, the Pisa edition (1821) of the 
Adonais, He does not even correct the queer Greek of the 
motto :— 


Shelley's Greek, like ladies’ Greek, according to Mrs. Browning, 
was “ without the accents,” or with an irresponsible selection of 
them, unless the incorrigible Pisan compositor is to blame. The 
title-page of the Cambridge edition (1829) of the Adonais is also 
reproduced ; it was printed “ at the instance of Lord Houghton and 
Arthur Hallam, and was edited from a copy of the original Pisan 
edition brought by the latter from Italy.” Arthur Hallam’s 
_ Adonais must be one of the most interesting of literary relics. 
Mr. Wise’s reprint is very clear, with an excellent margin, and 
most pleasant to read. His interesting notes are mainly biblio- 
graphical. The Adonais, with its many references to Greek 
poetry, would be well worth fuller annotation, with the original 
which Shelley imitated printed at length. His reference 
to Keats's own “ Pot of Basil” (published in the volume containing 
Hyperion, the volume which Shelley says he had mislaid) is as apt 
as any of his reminiscences of Moschus :— 
But now th t, dearest one, has peri: 
of thy widowhood, who 
a flower by some ma eri: 
And win true ‘Bee tears, instead of 
According to a letter to Ollier (Pisa, June 8, 1821), Shelley 
intended the London edition of the to be by 
criticism on Hyperion, asserting the due claims which that frag- 
ment gives Keats to the rank which I have assigned him.” The 
essay was never written or never published, as Shelley “ mislaid 


* Adonais. B Perey Bysshe Shelley. Edited, for the Shelley Society, 
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and in vain sought for the volume that contains Hyperion.” The 
original price of the Pisan edition was three shillings and six- 
pence ; it has been sold for as much as 40/. The Cambridge edition 
(1829) is even more rare. Mr. Wise gives the dimensions of 
uncut copies of both editions, information very useful to the 
collector. Though the Pisan edition was published in July 1821, 
its diffusion in England must have been extremely slow. A 
reviewer in the Literary Chronicleand Weekly Review (Dec. 1, 1821) 
prints most of the poem, adding, “ The copy before us is probably 
the only one now in England.” In = Shelley's collected 
edition (1839) cf her husband's poems Mr. Wise finds only three 
important various readings. One is odd :— 
The law 

Of mortal change sha!l fill the grave which is her maw. 
This becomes :— 

Of change, shall o'er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 
an alteration which, perhaps, is rather a weakening of the ori- 
ginal, The Jaw of change can hardly be said, with much appro- 
priateness, to “draw a curtain.” The lines from the nineteenth 
stanza— 

From the great morning of the world, when first 
God dawned on chaos— 


are infinitely better than the half-repetition in “ Hellas ”:— 

In the great morning of the world 

The spirit of God with might unfurled 

The flag of freedom over Chaos. 
“Forth the banners go” very early, according to Shelley, and 
Chaos is the scene of a Liberal Demonstration. 

Mr. Wise reprints from Ielics of Shelley various passages out of 
a damaged and in parts illegible MS. of Shelley's “ Defence of 
Poetry.” The following remark is interesting, and proves that 
Shelley anticipated Balzac as Balzac anticipated Lothair, as 
Dryden (in the best formula of all) anticipated Shelley, and as 
half a dozen others no doubt anticipated Dryden :— 

Reviewers, with some rare exceptions, are a most stupid and malignant 

race. Asa bankrupt thief turns thief-taker in despair, so an unsuccessful 
author turns critic. 
Exactly ; but a thief so stupid that he could not steal from honest 
men could hardly hope to be very successful in apprehending 
knaves. Mr. Wise’s edition of a great poem is so pleasantly 
edited and annotated that he may feel safe from the malignity of 
reviewers. May the Shelley Society differ from certain other 
poetical Societies by always publishing work as good as this 
edition of the Adonais! We have heard “a minstrel’s malison,” 
and now a reviewer's benison is said. 


SIXTEEN CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


bey appearance of a new Eton Latin Grammar, which would 
at any time be interesting to classical teachers, is especially 


* The Eton Latin Grammar, Part 1. Elementary. Compiled, with the 
sanction of the Head-Master, by A. C. Ainger, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and H. G. Wintle, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant- 
Masters at Eton College. London: John Murray. 

Elementary Latin Exercises, adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar. By 
A. C. Ainger, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and H. G. Wintle, M.A., 
— Church, Oxford, Assistant-Masters at Eton College. London: John 

urray. 

Maemillan’s Latin Course. First Year. By A. M, Cook, M.A. As- 
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F. T. Holden, M.A., iate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. London : 
Rivingtons. 

Easy English Pieces for Latin Prose. Adapted for the use of Middle 
Forms in Public Schools, by A. C. Champneys, M.A,, and G. W: Rundall, 
M.A., Assistant-Masters at Marlborough College. London: Rivingtons. 
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important just at present in view of the attack made upon the 
Public Schools Latin Primer at the last conference of head- 
masters. There is, we think, little doubt that the new book is 
better than that which, at Eton, it is to supersede. To begin 
with, printing and arrangement are excellent; the book is 
strongly bound, the paper is good, and there is none of that 
miserable economy of space and painful minuteness of type which 
annoys one on almost every page of the Primer, Then there is a 
delightful absence of grammatical technicalities. We hear nothing 
of attributive and appositive complements, of optative, precative, 
hortative, and jussive uses of the conjunctive mood, and so forth. 
Again, there is no appendix ; all the information which is judged 
necessary for elementary purposes is given in the main body of the 
work, and among such ifformation we are glad to notice a table 
of numerals, a list of simple fractions, an explanation of the Roman 
monetary system, and of the system of dates. But the part of the - 


book which will be most curiously examined by teachers is the 
syntax. Here, as elsewhere in the work, the compilers have 
of set p sacrificed scientific exactness to practical con- 


venivnce, The elementary rules are given twice over; first with 
explanations, afterwards with examples for repetition ; and if rules 
of syntax are to be learnt by heart, they can scarcely be more 
tercely and clearly expressed than here. To say that the rules do not 
fully explain themselves is merely to say that they do not render 
superfluous the teacher's office. Each rule is illustrated by 
lentiful examples, and if we might suggest any change, it would 
that half of the examples should be omitted and an English 
version of the remainder added. This would leave examples 
sufficient for boys in the lower forms for whose use the book is in- 
tended and to whom a translation would, we feel sure, be a real = 
The end of the formal syntax only brings us half way thro 
the book. The latter half is taken up by three lists, the first 
of “certain Latin conjunctions and interrogative and relative 7. 
nouns and adverbs, showing their construction”; the second of 
verbs in common use which have peculiarities, either of forma- 
tion or of construction ; the third of English prepositions and con- 
junctions in common use, with the way to render them in Latin. 
All these lists proceed by alphabetical order, and if this part of the 
book is to be used as another and a better dictionary rather than asa 
means of systematic teaching, of course this order is the best. But 
it would surely be better to have the verbs classified according to 
their stems, and we do not see what is here gained in simplicity, 
as the compilers contend, by the adoption of alphabetical order. 
On the other hand, all the help which even young boys get, often 
unconsciously, from analogy is thrown away, The arrangement 
by which peculiarities of construction are noted on the page — 
that on which the principal tenses are given is excellent. e 
have noticed a few defects and omissions, At p. 114, in the 
syntax of comparison, it is not stated in what circumstances the 
ablative may be substituted for the construction with quam. At 
. 122 it is surely absurd to speak of a “ dependent consequence ” 
in the same way as of a dependent question, seeing that every 
consequence is of necessity dependent on its condition. Again, 
in the next page, the rule that “primary tenses of the indicative 
are followed by primary tenses of the subjunctive, historic tenses 
of the indicative by historic tenses of the subjunctive,” is, of course, 
by no means universally true in the case of consecutive sentences 
to which it is hereapplied. At p. 84 canis should be added to the 
common words in -is which have -wm in the genitive plural, 

The Eton Latin Exercise Book is intended to illustrate the 
Grammar. It advances from easy sentences to connected passages 
telling the tale of Troy and the history of Alexander the Great. 
The sentences are well chosen, and the notes on the more ad- 
vanced passages are excellent; but the exercises progress rather 
too rapidly, and more practice is needed in the earlier stages than 
is here given. But both grammar and exercise book are reall 
valuable additions to the stock of weapons at present in the hands 
of teachers of elementary Latin. 

The elementary Latin exercise books of Mr. Cock and Mr. 
Holden are examples of two entirely opposite methods of teaching. 
Mr. Cook begins with the nouns, and works onward through the 
accidence, following in the main the order adopted in the Public 
Schools Latin Primer, and enabling boys to make sentences by 
doling out to them third persons singular and plural of the indicative 
moods of various verbs. Thus, before a boy can inflect the pre- 
sent tense of amo, he has not merely been taught how to construct 
a simple Latin sentence, but has learned the nouns, with all the 
exceptions to the rules for gender, the adjectives, and the pro- 
nouns (why, by the way, is wnus described as a pronoun ?), and 
has written some two hurdred and forty exercises. When he has 
finished the book and written three hundred exercises he has 
learnt of the verbs only esse and the active voice of the four con- 
jugations, omitting the subjunctive mood. More than seventy 
exercises are devoted to the genders of nouns of the third declen- 
sion. How does Mr. Cook expect young boys, who do exercises 
slowly, to get through the book in a year? However, there are 
many good points in the method, and, by judicious and extensive 
skipping, teachers may make the book practically useful, 

r. Holden plunges at once in medias res, The first exercise 
contains verbs of irregular formation. The second deals with the 
conjunctive mood of the passive voice; and in the eighth the 
verbs nolo and sio and the superlatives of reine» of more than 
one formation occur. In fact, the “ mere children” for whom the 
book is intended are assumed to have a fairly complete knowledge 
of elementary Latin accidence. 

Messrs, Cnampneys and Rundall have produced a little book 
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intended for the use of the middle forms in publie schools. It 
contains some hundred and twenty short and easy passages to 
turned into Latin prose. There are a few brief introductory rules 
and hints on style; and the notes on each piece consist mainly of 
a vocabulary of all words not quite common which occur in the 

. It would perhaps have been better to give rather less 
help of this kind, and more suggestions for turning into idio- 
matic Latin. Still the book will probably prove useful to many 
teachers. 

Mr. Nixon's book is the completion of his Parallel Extracts, 
which has for about ten years been favourably known to teachers. 
The extracts in the present work are divided into three classes— 
oratorical, historical, and philosophical. On the left-hand pages 
are Latin passages, on the right selections from English authors 
bearing some resemblance, either in subject or treatment or both, 


’ to the Latin. Thus we have the exordium of Cicero’s first speech 


inst Catiline placed opposite to a passage from Burke on 
Hume's pon Perkin Warbeck is ingeniously 
leled by the story from Tacitus of the impostor who personated 

‘ostumus Agrippa in the reign of Tiberius. Mr. Nixon has suc- 
cessfully accomplished a task which requires not only good scholar- 
ship and wide reading, but great literary taste and critical insight. 
Not the least valuable part of the book is the introductory matter, 
which contains hints on style in general, and on the oratorical, 
historical, and philosophical styles in particular. Those pages 
which deal with the styles of Livy, Tacitus, and Sallust are 

jally valuable, and Mr. Nixon goes to the root of the matter 
when he speaks in the preface of “ requiring as idiomatic a trans- 
lation from Latin into English as from English into Latin.” It is 
strange how very generally this most necessary point is neglected. 

The writing of Latin verse is perhaps the subject in which the 
teacher derives least help even from the best text-books, Of 
the two now before us each is good in its way. Mr. Lupton’s 
contains, besides materials for elementary teaching, a number of 

of English verse, each followed by a paraphrase and by 
fints for rendering. The method is of course familiar, as also is 
the objection to it—that boys will use the paraphrase without 
looking at the original. The passages are, on the whole, well 
chosen, and the Latin versions suggested by the paraphrases are, 
so far as we have tested them, scholarly and graceful. 

There is more that is new in Mr. Lee-Warner's method. 
Recognizing the fact that boys will not use the original English 
if a paraphrase is given, he gives puraphrases only of about forty 
passages, with the suggestion that the original English poem 
should be first read with the form. After these we have poetry 
without paraphrase, but with hints for turning which become less 
copious as we advance. The passages selected are for the most 
part narrative, as being more like the Latin to be found in ordi- 
nary selections from Ovid than the “ sentimental love-pieces or 
languid descriptions of scenery which form the usual staple of a 
Latin-verse exercise-book.” The hints are excellent, and we 


notice with pleasure that alternative suggestions are generally 


iven, so that the e may be turned in different ways. The 
introduction is full of useful matter, and the book reminds us 
strongly of Mr. A. Sidgwick’s works on Greek composition, which 
is as high praise as could well be given to it. 

We notice with pleasure that Mr. Sidgwick’s Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition has reached a fifth edition. 

Teachers will be glad to have the results of Mr. Jebb’s work on 
the Gdipus Tyrannus made available for school use. The present 
edition contains, besides notes, an introduction to and analysis of 
the play, a metrical analysis, and indices. To the metrical analysis 
are prefixed some remarks on Greek rhythm and metre which 
should be very serviceable. Sixth-form boys, and even under- 

uates reading for honours, too often know only just enough of 
reek prosody to enable them to scan, and possibly to write in, a 
few of the most ordinary lyrical metres. The more delicate points 
of rhythm and accent are lost upon them. With the aid of Mr. 
'Jebb’s brief introduction a good teacher should be able to give 
his pupils some insight into these important but much neglected 
-matters. Mr. Jebb’s original edition of the play is too fresh in 
the memory of scholars for it to be necessary to say anything 

here about points of criticism and interpretation suggested by his 
ee me It is enough to mention that the notes have been 

skilfully adapted to the requirements of sixth-form boys in public 
schools, for whose use they are intended. 

Mr. Paley has added Iphigenia in Tauris to his series of single 
‘plays of Euripides. The notes are in many respects just such as 
are wanted for general school use. They relate closely to the 

_ text, and do not stray away into the discussion of irrelevant points 
of scholarship. Quite sufficient help, especially in translation, is 
iven, and obscurities are satisfactorily cleared up. Some notes, 
ever, are made unduly lengthy by the discussion of various 
readings and interpretations, and throughout the commentary 
there is too constant reference to and debate upon the views of 
previous editors, The introduction of such matter only dis- 
courages boys in making proper use of notes. As the preface 
is written by Mr. Paley, it is perhaps needless to say that the 
solar myth enters largely into its composition. 
' Mr. Sidgwick’s edition of Book XXI. of the Iliad is on the 
same lines as that of Books I. and II., which has already been 
published. It is intended for the use of young boys on their first 
troduction to Homer. All epic forms are explained in the 
notes, which is probably the best way of making boys gradually 
familiar with them. 


point ; in fact, admirably suited to the needs of boys. We 
observe with pleasure thet there is no ‘nies. 

Messrs, Freeman and Sloman, whose edition of the 7rinummus 
of Plautus appeared two years ago, have opportunely published 
the Andria of Terence in time for the performance of the play at 
Westminster. The stage directions, suggested by experience at 
Westminster, are a valuable feature of the edition, and will do 
more than any notes could towards enabling young readers to 
appreciate the points of the dialogue. That part of the introduc- 
tion which deals with the metres and prosody of Terence is 
admirably done; the points in which the re | of the comic 
poets differs from that with which boys are generally familiar are 
clearly set forth ; and the lesson is ates by marking in the 
text the quantities of syllables which are to be scanned otherwise 
than in the later poets—a simple device which, however, we do 
not remember to have seen adopted elsewhere. The notes, which 
are delightfully terse, give all necessary help, and are full of useful 
information on points of Terentian accidence and syntax, while drag 
Aeyoueva are carefully noted. The rendering given of the two 
difficult lines, 213, 214, is worth mentioning. The text runs as 
follows :— 

Si senserit, perii, aut si lubitum fuerit, causam ceperit, 

Quo jure quaque injuria precipitem in pistrinum dabit. 
Perit, instead of being taken as it usually is, as the apodosis to 
st senserit, is regarded as interjectional ; and the passage is trans- 
lated, “If he actually detects me (ruin!) or even finds a pretext 
satisfactory to himself,” &c. ‘This rendering is certainly prefer- 
able to that generally adopted. We hope that the editors will 
in time give us all the plays in the Westminster cycle, if not the 
whole of Terence. 

Mr. Owen's edition of the First Book of the Tristia is, we are 
told, an instalment of an edition of the whole work. The com- 
mentary is scholarly; there is a full apparatus criticus, and an 
introduction dealing with the life and work of Ovid, the cause of 
his banishment, and other matters of interest. It will be time to 
criticize Mr. Owen's work on the text when the complete edition 
is published. In the present volume he seems to have attempted 
to do too many things at once. We gather from the preface that 
the book is intended for school use. There are, in consequence, 


“notes on more or less elementary points which are mixed up with 


much matter that appeals to advanced scholars. Those, for instance, 
who need to be told that “mnuilius is the classical form for 
neminis” (p. 63), or that gué with the indicative = for I (p. 65), 
will scarcely appreciate the learned and excellent note on docti 
(p. 66). An edition intended for the use of boys should contain 
nothing but what is of use to them. However, the volume gives 
evidence of sound schularship and great industry; and we shall 
look forward with interest to the appearance of the entire work. 

Mr. Macaulay has done much to diminish the regret which will 
be caused by Mr. Capes’s inability to carry on his school edition 
of ees The present volume is just what a school edition should 
be. It contains short introductory chapters on the text, the 
sources of the narrative, and the historical position, from which 
boys will learn all that they need know on these points. ‘The 
notes are short and clear; and, though they are printed in good 
legible type, and not at all crowded, they take up little more: than 
half the number of pages occupied by the text—a fact worth 
noteing in these days, when so many editors ignore the existence 
of books of reference and yield to the temptation of writing 
lengthy notes full of learning which is either irrelevant or quite 
over the heads of boys. 

Mr. Sandys has published a revision, with additional illustra- 
tions, of his edition of the Bacche, already well known amo 
scholars for the evidence which it gives of careful research an 


many-sided learning. 


THE REYNOLDS BOSWELL.* 


pphorzsse HENRY MORLEY is certainly an indefatigable 
yivanus Urban. ot on: © gave us @ most 
taking edition of Florio's * fron version of Montaigne—a 
version in which (to our thinking) the devious prattle of old 
Perigourdin gossip and gentleman has a raciness which no other 
rendering presents; and now, not content with strewing the 
stalls of our latter-day Sosii with “ Universal Libraries” at a 
shilling, and “ National Libraries” at threepence, he marshals 
against us five tall volumes of a new edition of Boswell’s Johnson. 
The least commendable thing about this handsome issue is its 
title. It is styled the “ Reynolds Edition ” because it is illustrated 
by portraits after Sir Joshua. Ostensibly the idea is an excellent 
one. Nothing could, indeed, be more appropriate than that 
Johnson's dearest friend—the friend to whom well submitted 
his proof-sheets—should supply to Boswell’s pages the portraits of 
their common contemporararies. But the execution in this instance 
is not.as good as the intent; and to foist upon the guileless and 
trustful British public a series of impressions from plates that 
have already done a considerable amount of fatigue duty is 
searcely the way to serve either Reynolds or his engravers. 
A better course would have been to have illustrated the by the 
Dawson photographic process so successfully employed by Messrs. 


notes are frequent, short, and to the | 


* The Life of Samuel Johnson, §&c. By James Boswell. lllustrated 
with P ts b Sir Joshua Reynold Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. 
5vols, London: Routledge. 
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Seeley in their Walpole of 1884. At all events, the ment 
in this case is a considerable drawback to the beauty of what 
would otherwise be an unusually favourable specimen of that 
omangely variable production, the modern édition de luxe, It is 

ntly printed on excellent paper. The is good and 
clear, and it is carefully and unobtrusively edi To each of the 
successive prefaces Professor Morley has prefixed (between square 
brackets) a brief account of its writer. has completed his task 
by a fresh and stimulating estimate of Johnson's character; and 
he has supplemented his work by indices of so elaborate a kind 
that none but the most bungling of fishermen can be unsuccessful 
in “ holding the eel of science by the tail.” 

Naturally, as regards the notes, the Reynolds Boswell suggests 
a comparison with the edition published not miaeg sents ago by 
Messrs. Bell, and now added to their “Standard Library.” After 
some examination of the volumes side by side, it is rather a difli- 
cult matter to say to which the palm should be awarded. Zt 
vitula tu dignus, et hic—we may say to Mr. Napier and Mr. Morley. 
Both have availed themselves largely of the notes of their pre- 
decessors, and especially Croker, to whom—now that the influence 
of Lord Macaulay's famous political diatribe is subsiding 
—the debt of Boswell’s book will probably be less grudgingly 
acknowledged. In many instances both give the same information 
from the same source, the difference lying simply in the manner of 
the tment. Sometimes, being ruled, like Sam Weller in his 
gpllng, their taste and fancy, one supplies what the other omits. 

us, while Mr. Morley gives us but a line in explanation of a 
reference to the monks of Medmenham Abbey, Mr. Napier gives 
us seventeen—still, we regret to see, disfigured by an incorrect 
French quotation, which we pointed out in our review of his book. 
Again, Mr. Napier gives us four lines from Wright about Lord 
Gower, and Mr. Morley twenty-three from Croker. Many of the 
additional notes — — editors turn upon biographical 

ints, and it is probably from a just conception of the editorial 
Fnetion that neither can be said to obtrude his personality, which 
can scarcely be asserted of their most considerable ecessor. 
But Mr. Morley’s personal predilections do occasionally peep out in 
unexpected quarters. One sees the admirer of Steele in the little 
addition to Boswell’s note on Savage, in which it is stated that 
the latter was “ the author of alie or two” about “ poor Dick”; 
and we recognize the writer of the Journal of a Playgoer 
in the odd little doutade at p. 96, vol. i., in which we are told, 
@ propos of the licensing of plays, that “ in 1884 this function of 
the Lord Chamberlain, discreditable in its origin, still contributes 
to the degradation of the English stage.” But Professor Morley 
does not often “give himself away” after this fashion; and, as 
a rule, his notes are useful, unpretentious, and to the point. Upon 
the whole we prefer his edition to Mr. Napier’s, because it exhibits 
rather more restraint, and a larger editorial experience. At the 
same time it is but fair to add that Mr. Napier’s volumes contain 
some valuable appendices which have no counterparts in the pages 
of Mr. Morley. 

Neither edition, however, can justly be regarded as final. In 
both cases it is evident that the seduction of copious available 
material has sometimes proved too much for the editors when they 
should have confined themselves to the information absolutely 
required. Often a long note is given where the date of birth 
or death, or the citation of one work, would have amply sufficed. 
At other times information which is not wanted is forthcoming, 
while other needful information is withheld. For example, bo 
writers, rere. Nap a sneering observation” in Mason’s Memoirs 
of Whitehead, which Boswell mentions, tell us, and very properly, 
something about Whitehead, but neither the one nor the other 
throws the slightest light on the “ sneering observation” itself. Then, 
again, there are numberless iestentions, or suggestions 
in the text which remain unexplained. On the very page which 
contains the foregoing note there is a from the Rambler 
where Johnson quotes Hale. What Hale was it? The truth is, 
that a book like Boswell is too much for one man to undertake ; 
and, now that so many literary leagues and associations are the 
fashion, it would not be a bad to start a Johnson Society for 
the — of annotating and illustrating Boswell’s Life. When 
this is done, the same body of enthusiasts might advantageously 
take up Swift, or condescend to give us a library edition of 
Fielding. An immense quantity of Swift lore has accumulated 
since Scott’s famous second edition, while the author of Jom Jones 
has, up to this day, never been adequately edited at all, 


LEADING AMERICANS OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


AD they appeared more opportunely, Dr. Mackay’s sketches 
Republic might have found a fair number of readers. We 
recommend them, if not with entire assent or uestioni 
approval, yet with a confident assurance that nine welledueated 
comparatively well-informed English readers in ten will learn 
from them much that is not and ought to be known, and will 
unlearn still more which they — themselves to know, but of 
which their knowledge is vague, indefinite, and generally erroneous. 
There is hardly a thing as a good, accurate, and readable 
_ history of the United States within the compass suited to a 


* The Found the American i Hi iography. 


gon reader and to the comparative importance of the subject. 
r. Bancroft’s History, for instance, is more inaccurate, more 
venomous, more signally unfair in its omissions and suppressions, 
its statements and its inferences, than Macaulay’s great historical 
romance. Yet it is the standard authurity upon American 
history, and it closes with the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The first three volumes of Mr, Bryant's Centennial History 
scarcely come down further; and three thick quartos, devoted 
to the settlement, the Indian and French wars, the political 
squabbles, the prolonged discontents of the thirteen colonies, 
the Republican conspiracy in Massachusetts, the agitation in 
Virginia and the revolutionary war for which they paved the 
way, repel by their very ponderosity all but the most deeply 
interested and most courageous English students, and di 
> — ag those who have pluck and patience to wade through 
them. American writers on all American subjects are deficient 
in the instinct of proportion. The American writings from which 
subsequent generations have derived mediately or immediately 
their conception of the position, conduct, and character of the 
founders of the Union are not so much history or biography as 
hagiology. The usual Lives of the Saints afford a much more 
trustworthy notion of the life and character, and, above all, of the 
contemporary estimate of ecclesiastical statesmen and champions, 
canonists, prelates, confessors, and martyrs, than can be obtained 
from compatriot panepyrics, contemporary or recent, of the heroes 
and martyrs of the War of Independence. One of the best, most 
readable, and least utterly unfair histories of the Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary, and ae eg riods, of the infancy and growth 
of the great tlantic Republic, is that of which the continua- 
tion was furnished by Dr. Mackay himself. But even this is 
seldom to be found in ordinary English libraries. The present 
volume is perhaps the best and most accessible corrective to which 
an ordinary reader, warned or revolted by the virulence of writers 
like Bancroft and Palfrey, could resort. 

Dr. Mackay has left out some important and eminently charac- 
teristic incidents, and takes upon the whole a somewhat too 
favourable view of his “representative men” of the generation 
which fought out the War of Independence and framed the 
Federal Constitution. He has, moreover, omitted the most 
eminent, able, and stainless of all—certainly the chief author of 
the Constitution. As a statesman and political thinker neither 
Jefferson nor Franklin will bear comparison with Alexander 
Hamilton. He was too young to bear a leading part in the 
war, nor was he by taste or character primarily a soldier. But 
in the period of fierce excitement and frantic partisanship 
which preceded the actual outbreak of civil war, he bore, 
though a boy of seventeen, a notable and eminently creditable, 
if not very distinguished, part, stood forward manfully for free- 
dom of speech against the patriotic terrorists of New York, and 
performed one of the few striking military exploits for which the 
decisive campaign of York Town afforded an opportunity. But 
for him the Uonvention of 1787 would never have met, or would 
have accomplished nothing, How averse were several of the 
minor States tothe meeting of that Convention ; how strong, in a 
majority of the States, was the Republican or anti-Federal party ; 
with what difficulty Hamilton himself induced the important 
State of New York to send delegates at all; how near the struggle 
in the Convention, the dictatorial spirit of the Federal majority, 
the jealousy and mistrust of the minority—which believed, and, as 
events proved, justly believed, that it represented a majority out 
of doors—brought the Confederation to the verge of a fatal rupture, 
most Americans have forgotten and few well-read Englishmen are 
aware. An ultra-Federalist with all the courage of his convic- 
tions, Hamilton neither concealed opinions exceedingly un- 
popular, nor pressed a single point, however important, which 
threatened to exasperate opponents, or to the compro- 
mise of which he was the principal author. 

The papers issued under the title of the Federalist which chiefly 
contributed to overcome the extreme aversion and suspicion of 
Virginia, New York, and other leading States—the connexion 
with which is Madison’s chief claim to a place in Dr, Mackay’s 
series—were fy and the best among them written by 
Hamilton. Secre of the Treasury, he overcame those 
financial difficulties and embarrassments which had broken down 
the Confederation and chiefly contributed to the adoption of a 
new and closer Union, Washington enjoyed a high reputation as 
a statesman ; his administration steered safely through many dan- 
gerous domestic and foreign complications, thwarted the intrigues 
of Genet, controlled that violent sympathy with Revolutionary 
France which the Secretary of State fully shared, saved the 
country from an entanglement in the wars of the French Revyolu- 
tion which must have ruined its commerce and credit. The 
Constitution was —_——- the Union confirmed, actual rebel- 
lion suppressed ost without bloodshed and without serious 
injury to the popularity of the new Government; and the first 
eight years of its existence have ever since been ed as the 
most honourable and fortunate in the history of America. But 
Washington’s temper was hard, stubborn, implacable, and un- 
conciliatory ; his passions apt to break forth on occasion with 
a violence always dangerous, which, had he been left to his 
own guidance, might on more than one occasion have proved 
disastrous. His great personal authority, his undisputed in- 
tegrity, his supreme patriotism, and the personal respect he 
extorted from the most wilful and unwise of those immediately 
about him were of immense value—provided that he was right ; 
that his course was judicious, and his influence always-wisely 
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exerted. They enabled him to control his divided Cabinet, 
and gave immense power and solid authority to a Government 
founded in revolution and constantly threatened by storms of 
popular agitation. Washington could command the ship provided 
that its course were laid by a clearer and more far-sighted brain, 
the helm gasped by a steadier and stronger hand; and that hand 
and that brain were Hamilton's. To Hamilton the Federalists 
owed twelve years of supreme authority, a reputation for superior 
statesmanship, for administrative genius, for financial skill, for 
dignity of bearing, abstinence from faction, unblemished patriotism 
and unbiassed national policy, a firm resistance to gusts of popular 
passion; in a word, a moral escendency which enabled them fora 
whole generation to maintain a not unequal struggle with the 
vastly superior numbers and more popular _— of the 
Democrats or Republicans. The omission of his name gives a 
false colouring, a taint of historical inaccuracy, to the whole of 
Dr. Mackay’s sketch of the infancy of the Union. A series of 
“ Founders” from which Hamilton is excluded is indeed Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. It is especially fatal to the truth of two 
portraits, otherwise faithful and striking—those of Jefferson and 
ams. 

The ridiculous and contemptible traits of Adams's character are 
nowise exaggerated; but many of the worst failures of his career 
are suppressed or slurred over. The whole history of the Re- 
volution is misrepresented, when the factious spirit, the ultra- 
revolutionary intentions, the determination to provoke civil war 
and achieve independence which distinguished the leaders of 
Massachusetts from those of Virginia, the policy of New England 
from that of the Southern and Middle States—sectional peculiari- 
ties of which Adams was the incarnation—are left out of view. 
Washington’s military and political difficulties are altogether 
underrated when the intrigues and incapacity of Adams as virtual 
Minister of War are p over. The downfall of the Federalists 
is unintelligible when Adams’s venomous personal jealousy of 
Hamilton, the true leader of the party which placed Adams in 
power, is so lightly touched upon. The vanity and the pretentious 
tone of the second President, his absurd notion that the English 
aristocracy ‘‘ were ashamed to look him in the face,” his ludicrous 
harangue to a chance gathering on the field of Worcester, 
are fuirly reported ; the insigniticance of his podgy person, his 
fussy manner, the conceit and spite that involved him in a 
multitude of difficulties and inconsistencies, are vividly depicted. 
But bis character and conduct are totally misrepresented, anda great 
injustice is done to Jefferson—an injustice imperfectly com- 
msated by slurring over or omitting the charges brought against 
m—when Adams is represented as a national rather than a party 
President. It was the reckless misuse of patronage for party pur- 

that cut short. Adams’s presidency at the end of his first 
term, that damaged the credit of his _—_ This enabled Jetferson 
to sweep away his newly-created Federal Courts and set that 
example of political dismissals from office which, under his later 
successors, has so utterly d ed the whole tone of American 
litics, The weaknesses of Jefferson, his extravagant enthusiasm 
or the French Revolution, his imperfect loyalty to Washington, 
his tolerance of Genet, his wild theories, carrying the vor populit 
vox Dei beyond the bounds of paradox into sheer political insanity, 
_ his ubhorrence of strong government, his passiun for liberty or 
rather license extending to sheer indillerence to order, his apologies 
for rebellion as per se a healthy symptom, the incapacity of his 
administration, the ridiculous farce of the distribution of gunboats 
along the coast to be manned by chance volunteers against the 
powerful frigates and trained crews of Fingland, the puerile 
foliy of the embargo, carrying out for England her policy 
of blockade—stamped the founder of the Democratic party as 
the veriest sciolist in politics and administration, No man 
more incapable ever attained supreme ollice, and kept, by force 
of tine phrases and that sort of eloquence which American 
common sense appropriates to the Fourth of July, ar unbounded 
pularity to the end of a long life of political contradictions, 
crew, and sheer absurdities. We think that Dr. Mackay enor- 
mously overrates both Jeilerson and Madison; as he certainly 
underrates, in a manner which greatly diminishes the value of his 
work, the character and influence of Mlamilton. But his esti- 
mates of Washington and Adams—except in so far as the former 
is vitiated by ignoring the inspiration to which Washington's 
wisest political measures were due, and the latter by overlooking 
the unscrupulous partisanship which made way tor Jetlerson’s 
retuliation—are candid, and on the whole just. ‘Ihe worst acts of 
Washington are overlooked ; the errors, inconsistencies, and weak- 
nesses of Jeilerson and Madison passed over far too lightly. But 
if the work be not impartial, its bias is on the right side, and has 
a wholesome tendency to countervail the opposite bias charac- 
teristic of almost every work in which the ordinary reader is likely 
to seek an account of American men and events during the forty 
critical years between the outbreak of the Revolutionary War and 
the close of the second war with England. 


ANCIENS ET MODERNES.* 


ERY few good books have ever been made out of old 
newspaper feuilletons. But the general rule has had at 
least one exception, the collection of articles by M. Paul de Saint- 


© Méderace, Par Paw) de Seint-Victor. Parle: Calmenn- 


Victor named Hommes et Dieur. That is a truly delightful book ; 
for, when the reader is not enjoying Saint-Victor’s astonishing 
wealth of allusion and alacrity of memory and fancy, he is enjoy- 
ing his own sense of owning better taste than Saint-Victor fre- 
quently displays, The volume is a gathering of the most brilliant 
essays on the most varied topics, always treated with astonishing 
novelty, if not absolutely with judicious diseretion. If Victor 
Hugo had been a fewilletonniste, and nothing else, if Théophile 
Gautier had possessed less humour and less facility, either of them 
might have resembled Saint-Victor. As it is, he stands by him- 
self, not a deliberate literary judge, like Sainte-Beuve, but rather 
the proprietor and exhibitor of an astonishingly vivid lite 
magic-lantern. His pictures follow each on the other wi 
unwearied rapidity, all of them full of colour and light, which are 
pleasant even when they seem most artificial. 1t will be observed 
that Paul de Saint-Victor, as a critic, is at the opposite pole 
from M. Schérer, whose “ pole” is frozen and Arctic. 

Saint-Victor was urged by everybody to “ write a t book,” 
and he yielded, and wrote it. Les Deux Masques, left unfinished 
at his death, is a proof that the brief feuilleton was his proper 

rovince. He treats a History of the Universal Drama as he does 

is fewilletons, only he covers it with a cloth of still more brilliant 
brocade, and adorns it with jewels which are generally paste, and 
with a “ property” regalia. Now, for the delight of his admirers, 
M. Alidor Delzan has exhumed from old newspapers a fresh series 
of the original brief essays, and has published them under the title 
Anciens et Modernes. The editor, following the author's example 
in the case of Hommes et Dieux, has cut away the merely 
temporary and “ topical ” parts of these studies—all that betrayed 
the Gapicovtew or the theatrical chronique. Here, then, we have 
a worthy companion to Hommes et Dieux, and a volume which 
may be taken up at any moment with pleasure, and laid down 
with reluctance. 

As usual, in the historial essays, Saint-Victor has chosen all 
the very most fascinating incidents and problems of history, the 
romance of events, the enigmas and intrigues, the careers of 

at mal irresponsible forces, like Caligula, Louvois, 
Christina of Sweden, the Koenigsmarks, and so forth. There is 
none of the philosophy of history here, but a great deal of its 
poetry, and most of the incidents that for one reason or another 
are omitted in manuals for the use of schools. As in his other 
works, Saint-Victor is almost too profuse in metaphors, comparisons, 
illustrations. He gathers flowers from all seasons and climates 
to make a wreath for his favourite characters. For example, his 
Caligula is an expansion of the “ interview” with the maniac 
monarch of the world, reported by Philo Judeus, It is thus 
that he introduces Philo:—“ Il est une des plus vénérables 
figures des derniers jours d’Israél; il y apparait comme un 
Platon oriental, V'abeille attique sur les lévres et le rayon 
du Sinai sur le front.” How thoroughly that is in the 
familiar manner of Hommes et Dieux ! One may like or dis- 
like this or that purple patch, but it is impossible not to 
admire the ingenuity which makes almost the whole tissue purple. 
For example, what can be neater than this brief statement of 
Pailo’s philosophy? “La philosophie, libérale et pure, est, en 
quelque sorte, l'arche dalliance ot le génie israélite et le génie 
grec se touchent du front et des ailes, comme les chérubins du 
tabernacle biblique, en s'inclinant vers le méme Dieu.” And it 
is not only neat, but true. Saint-Victor is almost always ex- 
cellevt in his studies of what is bizarre on a great scale and of the 
notable figures in a time of decadence. Of this kind his Caligula 
is excellent, his Trois Ministres d’Arcadius picturesque. His ac- 
= of the march of the Duke of Alva’s men is like an etching of 

ot’s:— 


Quatre corps la composaient, formés des vétérans des vieilles bandes, 
bronzés au feu des ndes luttes, aguerris au meurtre, Apres au pillage, 
hommes de proie et de discipline, bandits dressés & l’obéissance des soldats. 
Cette croisade était fanquée d’un harem; quatre cents courtisanes che- 
vauchaient 4 l’avant-garde, “ belles et braves comme princesses,” huit cents 
suivaient & pied, * bien & point aussi.” 


Saint-Victor is happy in his extracts and quotations ; witness this 
blossom of Latinity from the persecutor of the Netherlands, 
Juan de Vargas :—“ Heretici fraxerunt templa, boni nihili fecerunt 
contra; ergo debent omnes patibulare.” Well may Saint-Victor 
remark, “ Rien ne ressemble au latin de cuisine comme le latin 
d’échafaud.” He believes in scandal about Queen Elizabeth, 
which he puts in this characteristic way :—‘ Cette vestale de 
Oceident, comme I’appelaient. ses podtes, aurait, dans la Rome 
antique, mérité vingt fois d’étre enterrée vive.” His rich manner 
becomes “ rather too rich” when he writes of Mary Stuart and 
her death :—* La postérité a ses tétes de mort de prédilection, et 
elle les serre contre son coeur, avec le geste passionné de la 
Madeleine du Corrége. N’essayez pas de lui arracher ces pathé- 
tiques amulettes, recueillies au pied des gibets et des échafaus,” as 
if posterity were a mad Isabella, with a mee conservatory full of 
pots of basil, Saint-Victor's remarks on John Knox, ce sinistre 
cafard, way cause a disagreeable scene in the shades when the 
champion of Mary Stuart meete Mr. Oarlyle. In fact, Mr. Carlyle 
in a new Lucian would be an invaluable character to the author 
of Dialogues of the Dead. 

People who like Saint-Victor will not turn to his posthumous 
book with less alacrity when they tind. that it contains essays on 
the Cardinal’s nieces, on the Man in the Iron Mask (yet not 
tedious, “ which is strange”), on the Cagots and the Vedas (he 
did not know much about them), on Cats, on Sheridan, on Queen 
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Anne and Sarah Marlborough, and a dozen other delightful 
topics. But Saint-Victor talks of the imbécile plume of Pepys, of 
Samuel Pepys! Paul de Saint-Victor had no humour—humour 
in him was “a frightful minus quantity.” 


FIVE MINOR POETS.* 


HE attitude of the dramatist towards history is a question of 
the test importance in considering the dramatic Ts 
historical pla s. In the first and most remarkable of Mr. Mic 
Field’s three as, it is inextricably involved in the treatment of a 
simple and profoundly tragic story, which even in its bare outlines of 
uncontroverted fact is well calculated to stir the emotions of grief 
and horror. It is a little strange that, though Mr. Field betrays in 
his preface a deep conviction that the dramatist’s method should 
be independent of the archwologist and historian, he has pre- 
ferred to deal with the subject in the spirit of compromise. 
distinct conceptions of the value of the crude material of history 
seem to have him, each of which alternately dominates 
his work, with results that are not altogether advantageous to 
the dramatic presentment, Between his desire to hold up the 
mirror to the record of history and his painstaking devotion 
to the authority of many chroniclers, Mr. Field has somewhat 
iled the prerogatives of the imagination. He is a little 
too respectful towards the traditions of the elders. He even 
deprecates the anger of students who may observe in his work 
* certain deviations from authority where the freedom of imagina- 
tion claimed its rights,” and yet he is very careful to tell us 
he has “spared no trouble to gain from chronicler and his- 
torian the veritable facts he wo ” For 


reflect in his tragedy 
t, we are forced to conclude that, if the author's 


our own 
diligence had been less, The Father's Tragedy would have 
ined in strength and coherence. The drama is based on the 


istory of the unfortunate Robert IIT. of Scotland. The ambition 
of Albany, the tragic fate of the Duke of Rothsay, the agony of 
the King’s remorse, are painted with a and v us 
handling in the living pages of Scott. So far then, and with 
Scott’s judicious example before him, Mr. Field's theme must be 
accounted singularly inspiring to a poet of Mr. Field’s proved 
acquirements and gifts. Nor is our expectation wholly unrealized. 
The Father's Tragedy contains several scenes of uncommon power, 
many passages of exalted and sustained imaginative fire, where 
pathos and passion burn and thrill to the irresistible awakening of 
msive emotions, yet with all these notable manifestations of 

the dramatic spirit the play lacks concentration and organic unity. 
There are scenes that are excrescent, others that we wish away for 


their mere superfluity, besides certain sketches that are too | 


obviously nothing but studies after Shaks , and a diction 
that descends to inflation or artifice, even in the supreme moments 
of passion and pain. The character of Albany is a faint, or at 
least an indecisive, shadowing, rather than a revelation of one- 
thoughted, soul-controlling ambition. Heis neither so human nor 
so distinctive a figure as in Scott’s romance. The ill-starred 
Rothsay, on the other hand, is portrayed with excellent consistency, 
and is a profound and impressive study of wayward and 
passionate self-will. The scene in Falkland Castle (Act IV.), 
where the unhappy youth pours out his tortured spirit in a torrent 
of passionate lamentation, is prodigiously effective, though its 
thos and imagination are not accentuated by the scene that 
llows (suggested by Boece)—a scene that serves no other purpose 
than to prove the sincerity of Mr. Field's research in “ veritable 
facts.” ‘The foreshadowing of doom in the lighter scenes deprives 
the catastrophe of much of its crushing weight. The horror of 
the climax, for instance, in the fourth act—though powerfully re- 
flected in the King’s remorseful agony—is weakened by its antici- 
ion in the scene where the King and the old crazy man meet, 
when the latter harps on the word “starved.” This old man is 
imagined to be Richard II., who was starved at Pontefract :— 


May, 


Kine Rosert, 
What acry! Art cold? 


May. 
Some folks alive 
Would keep a body breadless, and that’s cold ; 
For breadless, cold, and dead, are all one thing. 
They tried to starve me in a prison once. 
You'll never starve a body ? 


Kine Rosert. 


Starved! 


Dreary 
This play on starved !—No, never. 
Again, when Ramorgny tempts the Prince to murder Albany, 
and Rothsay turns from him in hot resentment, the former 
soliloquizes in language that surely prophesies of Albany's scheme 
* The Father's Tragedy. William R Loyalty 
Michael Field. G. Bell & Sons. 
The Poems of Francis Heywood Warden. With a Notice by Dr. 
Vanroth. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 
AV to the Fortunate Isles; and other Poems. By Sarah M. B. 
Piatt. mdon: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
In Cornwall, and Across the Sea. By Douglas B. W. Sladen. Lond: 
Grifiith, Farran, & Co. 4 4 
The Queen of the Hid Isle Love's Perversity. By Evelyn Douglas. 
London : Trubeer & Co 


of reve’ which yet cannot ibly be in the "s th 


have an artificial ring 
RamoreGyy. 
To a lower depth, 
As low as the coffin shalt thou sink, 
Mine honest 


That hath procured him Pleasure by its guile, 
Shall wheedle Death now to attend on himn— 
A mistress fitted to his moral mood ; 
She shall be tedious. 
More obvious blemishes are the numerous examples of affected 
diction. Thus we have (p. 19):— 
Kixe Ropert. 
(Aside) Oh, I fear 
That furrow in the black earl’s heavy brow, 
Where cuts the ploughshare of an iron 


The exclamations “ Fath-er!” and “ Re-ven-ge me!” (p. 29) are 
mere stage-directions, so printed, and might surely have *, left 
to the intelligence of the reader’s or actor’s interpretation. On 
. 30 the Earl of March observes of Elizabeth of Dunbar, who 
ints when she hears of Rothsay’s betrothal :— 
H li 
Like the wild gates of a 
“ Wide gates” better harmonizes with this strained simile. The 
oan. — Albany is similarly infected when he exclaims 
51) 
gs 
wit 
Unborn, dived. 


So also is the King when he utters the following elaborate conceit 
while yet in the sharp throes of grief :— 
Ob, to think he’s dead! 

Within his fair and newly-fashioned case 

The pendulum of life no longer moves ; 

His face no longer answers to the hours, 

Marking with lips and eyes their various flight ; 

Time has no mirror in his countenance ; 

There is no voice in him to sound its lapse ; 

The cunning clock of his mortalit 

Is stopp’d for ever, and my heart lost 

The count of all her days. 


In all three plays such defects abound, even in scenes of incon- 
testable dramatic power. Slight though they may seem viewed 
individually, their cumulative effect is highly disconcerting. They 
are, in truth, incompatible with dramatic propriety, and, being 
entirely studied or deliberate, are not to be classed among those 
pardonable excesses of diction which the youthful poet is most 
ragedy applies to William Rufus. The third » Love or 
Loyalty? contains some fine isolated passages of Oy bet is 
essentially undramatic, 

It has fallen to the lot of few poets to be edited in the judicial 
spirit —" ed by Dr. Vanroth in his memoir of the late i 
Heyw arden ; such courage and candour are a ing ex- 
ception to the gush and extravagance of much posthumous eulogy. 
Dr, Vanroth’s tone is austere, deprecatory, even severe. He does 
not even claim for Mr. Warden the title of poet, but laments in 
strong terms the scepticism of his early verses—which, by the way, 
is not very appalling—and condemns the “ selfishness” of his cha- 
racter. This uncommon biographical method acts on the reader 
like a tonic, and braces him for an effort which we are confident 
will not end in disappointment. A personality of unquestionable 
force and distinction may be detected in these brief and frag- 
mentary poems; their individuality is intellectual, rather than 
emotional, and inspires a natural curiosity to know something of 
those romances of Mr. Warden to which Dr. Vanroth 
makes cautious and rather chilling reference, “ Resumption” 
and “ Pentheus” are two poems, entirely dissimilar in style, that 
once read linger in the memory with a persistency which is the 
more remarkable as it is not due to any extraordinary display 
of metrical skill. The former is a happy example of the poem 
of incident, a reminiscence, peusly, of the author’s campai 
in the last American war. It is a stirring little poem, told with 
simple directness in most homely language, and would prove 
immensely effective in recitation, “ Pentheus” is a flight of 
fancy of the most ethereal kind and somewhat Shelleyan, a vision 
of cloudland or “fairy land forlorn,” full of vague charm and 
feeling. 

8) e concourse of si , ungallantly described in their 
own land as “female poets,” Po Piatt is the aaah racy and, ina 
word, the most American, Mr. Stedman finds her charming “ at 
her best,” and Miss Preston most judiciously commends her 
delightful poems of children. Mr, Howells praises her that “she 
has not written like a man,” and the Boston Repository takes Mr, 
Howells to task for praising “the feminine quality” of Mrs, 
Piatt’s muse. For our part, we are at issue with the Reposii 
lady (as we must assume the critic to be), and are touched by 
the felicity of Mr. Howells’s remarks. The new selection of 
Mrs. Piatt's poems should be most welcome to all who seek in 
American poetry something more than a pale reflex of the British 
commodity. In the goodly company of poetesses, all dight in 
their singing robes, Mrs. Piatt’s is that of the ingénue. Her 

with all their whim and inconstancy of mood, are charm- 


ingly si artless, pi and full of quai 
pathos is not lees though wo tar 


possible to 
aarmities of human nature which we are very 
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Dramatic Persons and Moods,” in such poems as “ Sometime,” 
“Tf I were a Queen,” “ After the Quarrel,” “ Enchanted,” and the 
like. The reflections of the speaker in the second poem in re- 
jecting the example of all historic queens are exquisitely girl-like 
and natural, even to the rejection of Cleopatra :— 
Then she of the asp 
To drain my deadly beauty dry ?— 
~ To see my Roman lover clasp 
His sword with surer love, and die 
Closer to it than me? Not so, 
No desert-snake with nursing grace 
agg Should draw my fierce heart’s fiercest glow ; 
No coward of my conqueror’s race 
Should offer me his blood, 1 know— 
If I were a Queen, 


Vv startling is the quaint epigram in the first stanza of “ Marble 
or Dust ? 

With prett very sa 

wf) “This is Mr. Lincoln. Mama, 

av Was made of marble ; we are made of dust.” 

Mr. Douglas Sladen’s to phical poems have a good deal of 
freshness and character. ey are altogether pleasant reading for 
Englishmen, as ‘they reflect very agreeably the patriotism of the 
Australian colonist and the sentiment towards the fatherland that 
makes federation a great and growing idea. The book is not one 
to be read at a sitting, but may with enjoyment be dipped into by 
the voyager to the Antipodes or the tourist in Lyonesse. The 
ballads suggested by the late Rev. R. S. Hawker, and “The Mer- 
maid of Zennor,” “ The Oaptive River,” together with the sonnets 
written in Cornwall, are interesting notes of the colonial poet's 


impressions. 

Phe first of Mr. Evelyn Douglas's poems is by far the most 
artistic. Poetic allegory is in ill favour just now, and can never 
be very popular so long as the necessary explanation of the poet 
usually needs itself an explanation. Mr. Douglas contrives, how- 
ever, to render his key tolerably satisfactory in this respect. 
The , which takes the curious form of blank-verse dialogue 
castes by lyrics, is suggested by the old romance of Huon 
de Villeneuve; and perhaps, in one episode, by the legend of 
Tannhiiuser in the Venusberg. Mr. Douglas possesses a luxuriant 
fancy, though he is a little too tropical in phrase and over- 
loads. his canvas with barbaric gold and pearl; “the broad 
stellular heavens,” a “candent sun,” a “globy-roofed” temple, 
* caducous leaves,” the “ florulent bushet’s under-wood,” are a few 
examples of the poet’s copious phraseology. Of all the experiences 
of Clarimonde, “a ic person in search of Beauty” in the ideal 
Jand of the poet, the most astonishing is his meeting with an old 
magician who summons the venerable shades of sixteen philoso- 
phers before the youngman. Aristotle leads, and “H. Spencer” 
Saosin the ghostly show; the “ 14th spectre ” (of Comte) observes, 
® Worship Humanity”; the “15th spectre” (of Mill) disdainfully 
replies, “Humanity! mere jargon. ve the good of other men”; 
w ereupon the “16th spectre” (of H. Spencer) closes the awful 
séance. “ But suffer me to say your own good first,” and Clarimonde 
‘exclaims, ““O God! let me be gone out of this place!” (Rushes 
‘out, leaving the Necromancer.) The impatience of Clarimonde is 
‘only natural ; but we should like to know what the eidolon of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer was doing among these august admonishers of 
‘youth. T is no Platonist whose authority may be cited for 
‘thus invoking the spirit of the living among the d 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE.* 


is long since we have read anything so thrilling or so 
Daou, fascinating as these varied volumes of Arctic adven- 
ture. Luxuriously got up, they are no unworthy memorial of the 
‘brave men who broke down under prolonged sufferings. Like 
many of the most daring travellers and explorers, Lieutenant 
Greely possesses no little literary skill. He has the command of 
thos the more impressive for its simplicity, and he presents in a 
realism that is wonderfully vivid the scenes of three years’ forlorn 
exile in the winter darkness and the summer glow of the Polar 
‘regions. He depicts the dangers and horrors dramatically ; he 
describes with strangely natural and suggestive touches the 
‘miseries of those long years of half-hopeless endurance that 
brought the last of the sufferers to despair and the very brink of 
truction. But the essence of the narrative is in the extracts 
‘from his , Written often with failing spirit and benumbed 
ers, but with no thought of exciting any literary sensation. 
‘Latterly, indeed, the diary had become a mere matter of duty and 
Toutine, and all the writer can have hoped was that the strongest 
‘survivors might cache it on the chance of its being recovered by 
-some rescue expedition. It is as obviously truthful as the matter- 
-of-fact log of a ship. But it is a record of a heroism under dis- 
\couragements and privations which it would be difficult or im- 
le to parallel. Reporting the conduct of the party, it reveals 

ready to excuse, 
‘considering the trials and the temptations, But it abounds in 
‘traits of noble courage and sublime self-sacrifice; and, in spite 
‘of the shadows which throw the lights out in stronger relief, it 
‘shows the nobler and more kindly side of human nature. We see 


», * An Account of the Lady Franklin Expedition of 1881-1884. By 
ipbus W. Greely, Lieutenant US. Beaty Son 


starving men on short allowance consenting cheerfully to increase 
the rations of sick comrades who were only burdensome to them, 
We see them nursing the cripples with tender solicitude, and 
submitting without a murmur to the aggravation of miseries we 
find it difficult to realize, Anticipating our slight sketch of the 
narrative, we may give one or two illustrations. When three men 
turned in together of a night to the frozen sleeping-bag, the 
change 0: ture way of easing agonies of cramp 
the beelfellows out of forgetfulness to the re- 
collection of their misery, We cannot be surprised if in the 
circumstances there were sometimes outbreaks of insubordination 
next day ; and we are inclined to extenuate even those pilferings 
of the stores which led at last to the necessity of manage tragical 
example. Then we have the story of Rice and Frederick starti 
on an almost forlorn hope to recover a quantity of beef that 
been cached by the English expedition. Rice, who had been on 
the sick-list and lowered by long privations, broke down in the 
middle of the ice-fields, His fate was sealed, but his comrade 
would not desert him, In a temperature almost intolerable, 
Frederick stripped his wart over-clothing to wrap them around the 
dying man, while he sat by him in his shirtsleeves. ‘“ Save the last 
half-hour, the time was enlivened, as far as it could be, by cheer- 
ful jocoseness and lively remarks, in which Rice and Frederick 
had always indulged. It must not be thought a mockery, for 
death had been looked so long in the face that he had no terror 
for most of the party, and killing the present by distracting the 
mind had become a second nature to many of us.” Left alone with 
the dead, Frederick almost despaired; and no wonder. It was 
blowing a bitter gale, laden with snow-drift, and he was many 
miles from his sleeping-bag. He would have gladly sunk down 
to share his comrade’s fate. But he remembered that parties 
would be sent out in search of him, so he struggled on and de- 
layed his own death that he ~ report himself at the camp. 

As for the Expedition, it been fitted out hastily and with 
an extreme frugality, which does not increase our respect for the 
liberality of the American navy department. If it were to be de- 
spatched at all, it ought to have been more generously supplied ; and 
Lieutenant Greely adverts, with some natural envy, to the un- 
stinted sums that were lavished on the expedition of Sir George 
Nares, It sounds almost incredible; but, when a vessel for the 
conveyance of the party had been chartered from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, only 6,000 dollars were left for the special outfit. 
Moreover, the whole responsibility for the preparations was 
thrown, on the shortest notice, on Lieutenant Greely himself; 
and his detailed requisitions for all he might need were drawn 
out under pressure in seventy-two hours. Yet his object was to 
occupy the most northerly of the international circumpolar 
stations, and his ambition to beat the record of English advances 
towards the Pole. In that ambition the expedition succeeded, 
though with a lamentable expenditure of life, and with an 
amount of suffering that is almost inconceivable. No doubt 
the arrangements for assuring their safety and the means of 
retreat were ill devised and miserably inadequate. The inevit- 
able risks of a wild Arctic venture were negligently aggra- 
vated, rather than reduced to a minimum. But we may well 
ask whether it is either justifiable or in any way worth while 
to send gallant men on such desperate service, We know enough 
already of the circumpolar seas and ice to supply eloquent 
theorists with reliable materials for their discussions. Even Prince 
Bismarck or the energetic authorities of the French Republic can 
scarcely hope to establish new colonies at the North Pole, And 
the sum-total of such experiences as that of Lieutenant Greely 
is some curious meteorological records, some interesting notes on 
impracticable currents, and the formation of icebergs and “ floe- 
bergs,” with the revelation that the interior of the seldom acces- 
sible Grinnell’s Land is somewhat richer in vegetation than had 
generally been supposed—which may have a personal interest for 
the musk-oxen, but for no other living being. Indifferently pro- 
vided as the expedition was, it had luck at first, which led to its 
pitiful misfortunes. The Proteus found the Arctic pack unusually 
open, and pushed far and fast to the north. The voyage ended in 
Lady Franklin Bay, where the house was built that was to be the 
home of the party through two winters. It is a suggestive picture 
of the horrors they endured when we are told that the surrounding 
scenery was comparatively delightful. ‘ The building was conve- 
niently and pleasantly situated within thirty yards of the 
on a small tableland between two brooks, which for a few mon 
in the year run into the sea”; while, in place of looking out upon 
monotonous ice-flats, picturesque hills were frowning all around 
them. “Our immediate surroundings were on nature's grandest 
scale. So perfect was the harmony, and so proportionate the 
parts, that the grandeur at first, as of Niagara, was hardly ap- 

iated.” From the first, and from laying the foundation-stone, 
or rather the foundation ice-block, of the house, ail hands were 
fully employed when the weather and the seasons permitted. It 
was a characteristic circumstance that the officers and men of the 
expedition had been recruited almost entirely from soldiers, not 
seamen. They were supposed to be picked men, and had been 
accustomed to military discipline. All seem to have been more or 
less well educated and intelligent; and they had much of that 
American versatility which can turn its hand to anything ; some 
were told off to the charge of tbe scientific instruments; some to 
hunting ; while the sergeants and the corporals were despatched, 
from time to time, in c! of sledging parties for various pur- 
poses. Without an exception, under conditions of difficulty and 
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responsibility, they did their duty well; though, on the whole, 
Lieutenant Greely was decidedly more fortunate in, his non- 
commissioned officers than in their superiors. Of two of the latter 
he had great reason to complain. Lieutenant Risinguany resigned 
soon after arriving in the north; while the doctor, who was always 
giving trouble, did much by his indiscreet language to stir up dis- 
content among the men, and when the party was on reduced 
rations ‘was detected tampering with the provisions. He so far 
atoned for his faults by a a te death ; but, thanks to his 
professional knowledge being indispensable, he escaped scot free 
in his lifetime, On the other hand, Lieutenant Lockwood, the 
second in command, wasa man of exceptional qualities and heroism, 
Inclined to take gloomy views of things, he struggled to the last 
against his Leal depression ; and Lieutenant Greely, who loved 
him and mourned him sincerel , tells a sad story of his prolonged 
sufferings. But, next to Lockwood, the right-hand man was a 
t, Brainard, who was promoted on the Lieutenant's death 

to be second in command. 
The time at Fort Conger, as they called the shieling of stone 
and ice, passed tolerably well; at least, for long they had to face 
nothing worse than the hardships and rs they had ny 
Looking for timely relief and fresh supplies, Lieutenant Greely, 
who had unusually liberal ideas as to the safe minimum of an 
Arctic diet, served out the rations freely. The menus of the meals 
on high days and holidays were pleasantly varied with game and 
fish, and sound wonderfully appetizing. As we said, he did his 
best to give his people employment; and sent them sledging later 
in the autumn and earlier in the spring than has been customary 
on similar service. They achieved excellent work geographically, 
and would have done better still had it not been for his strict in- 
junctions as to keeping close to the coast-line and avoiding the 
os of the frozen sea. He prides himself with justice on 
wood having pushed his explorations to a point along the 
North Greenland coast ninety-five miles beyond the furthest ever 
seen by his predecessors, and so accomplishing a sledge trip 
“which must stand as one of the greatest in Arctic history, con- 
sidering not only the high latitude and the low mean temperature 
in which it was made, but also the length of the journey and the 
results flowing therefrom.” As for himself, though necessarily 
tied to the neighbourhood of head-quarters, he occasionally in- 
dulged in the command of a sledging y, or directed an ex- 
cursion in boats. He studied the formation of the Palewocrystic 
ice, as it was named by Sir George Nares, and he broached ¢ 
theory, though not altogether an original one, as to its formation. 
He has invariably found the ice to be stratified, even when not 
apparently so, on cutting through the external coating ; and he 
has no doubt that it increases in its tremendous thickness with 
successive accumulations from above, 
_. But as the third of the summer was g on, they were 
driven to decide upon a retreat; and then the horrors of the 
expedition really commenced. Hitherto the men had kept up their 
spirits marvellously ; but they were half-starved and 

out of condition. ts seemed indispensable to cross the 
of open water, yet they had to abandon in succession the boats 
they were dragging. ‘They were committed to the mercies of 
drifting ice-floes, which receded from the land they longed to 
reach, So they arrived at their last resting-place at Cape Sabine ; 
not because they proposed to go there, but because they could not 
pees Oly attain the opposite coast, where rescue might most pro- 
rough ey ing; but surely, at last quickly, they 

to had been life on mosses and 
garbage ; they had feasted on seal-skin straps and devoured some 
of their oil-soaked sleeping-bags ; they had served out the flesh of 
@ raven to a fastidious invalid, considerably to the disgust of the 
selfish of the party. Humanly speaking, they had lost all 
— Yet still they had been struggling on, d y as ever, 
while, strange to say, their old spirits occasionally broke out in 
hastly flashes of transient merriment. And when one man 
Serough weakness spills his stew, or another his tea, their 

comrades contribute to replace what was wasted. When the 
lose their best Eskimo hunter, though the question of fresh mon f 
meat was nearest their hearts, they are too devressed to feel his 
death much. Next day, under the pinch of hunger, the loss 
begins to come home to them. The men are sinking and dying 
fast ; they are come to the last of their rations; an old offender in 
that way is caught pilfering from the precious treasures of the 
shrimp-pot; and, having been solemnly warned before, is sum- 
marily shot. The execution is universally approved, especially 
after seal-skin has been tound secreted in the criminal’s bundles. 
Even the doctor has been detected in stealing ergot from the 
medicine-chest ; but he is dying already, and in the action of 
retributive justice the theft precipitates his end. They doubt 
whether they have strength to bury the bodies; they are ex- 
hausting all their remaining energies in collecting reindeer-moss, 
tripe de roche, and saxifrage. The icy gales are raging with such 
violence that they can hardly heat the stew of lichens and seal- 
skin. They had been reduced for forty-two hours to water and 
soaked seal-skin, when they heard the sound of the whistle of the 
Thetis. Even then their lives hung on a thread; a few hours of 
delay in finding them might have been fatal. “ We had resigned 
ourselves to despair, when suddenly strange voices were heard 
’ calling me; and in a frenzy of feeling as vehement as our en- 
feebled condition would permit, we ized that our country had 
x failed us, that the long agony was over, and the remnant, of 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition saved.” We have only to add 


that the admirable illustrations taken from photographs by a clever 
give vivid idea of: the grandeur of ‘the 
Arctic scenery, even strange experiences of the party in 
some of the critical situations. tron al ' 


THE COURT OF FRANCE, 1514-1559.*. 

18) in the of France under the monarchy is of 
N be interest than the first half of ‘the 
sixteenth century. It was the age of the earliest and ‘the’ best 
days of the French Renaissance, of a revolt against spiritual and 
intellectual despotism that was born partly of human knowledge 
and partly of a religious movement not yet inextricably involved 
in political warfare ; and, to turn to another kind of interest; it 
was the age of the straggle with Charles V. As these charactert 
istics were closely connected with the Oourts of Francis I. and 
Henry II., a writer who pretends to describe the Court life of 
the period may fairly be expected to rise above the level of a 
chronicler of folly, to show some discernment of the spirit that 
— the society of the Court, of the influences brought to 

upon it, and of its relation towards the questions that made 
the . period seeeety memorable, Such matters are worthy of 
study and of scholarly treatment. While the volumes before us 
contain a many references to the memoir-writers of the time, 
and show by frequent extracts that their author has read the works 
of several modern historians, they cannot be said to give a satis- 

account of their subject. No attempt is made at any 

arrangement, and the events of each year are given without re+ 
gard to the relation in which they stand to what has gone before: 
Accordingly, scarcely a single matter of importance i8 presented 
to us as a whole, and the work consists of a collection of hetero 
which the reader is left to piece together 
‘or himself. Nor is it possible to imagine on what principle 
certain things are inserted and others left out; why, for example, 
we are told that the details of the battle of Pavia “ will of course 
not be looked for in these pages,” though they had, as indeed is 
shown, me bearing on while a 
iven appearance before Legate at urg 
of other events of his life which we certainly should not have 
looked for. Particulars about eating and dress fill an extraordi- 
nary number of pages, and while we are far from saying that 
these matters should not be noticed in all histories, and espeei 
in one which deals with Court life, it seems rather too much that 
after we have read a minute account of all that the French 
Embassy ate and drank in England in 1518, and have been told 
that “posterity has not been favoured with the bill of fare” 
spread on “ hospitable board” of Francis for the English 
ambassadors, we should be called on to imagine the various dishes 
“of the Italian cuisine . . . that figured with éclat” at other 
banquets, and of which therefore it may be inferred that our 
countrymen had a chance of eating; while to lay greater stress 
on the dresses worn at a Royal wedding than on the chi 
of the bride and bridegroom, or on the political importance a 
their marriage, is to write history in the ys wad pape iner, 
Scattered as they are among matters which have no paca 
with them, it is difficult to find the few passages th 
bear on the intellectual movement that forms the special 
charm of the period, and that was s0 emgean> | co 
with the Court of Francis I. This difficulty would haye 
spared us if Lady Jackson had taken the trouble to provide 
book with an index; even decent headings to the chapters an 
pases would have been of some help; but, instead of these, we 
ave headings that are, we suppose, meant to be facetious 
such as “ Cropped heads ‘and flow- 


Tr 


certainly succeed in being silly 
ing beard,” “ Alas! what a hy ite he was!” and the like 
And we have wasted more time in trying to find out what 
volumes do or do not contain than we have spent over many books 
of infinitely greater interest and importance. How far, however, 
they are from representing the pete of the society they profess t6 
depict may be imagined from the fact that they give no idea 
the desire for knowledge that exercised so strong an influence on 
Francis and on his Court; the King is said to have been “ self- 
absorbed,” and in his nage of ed men to have thought 
only of adding “to the wor» ell of his own glory” (i, 125). 
Rabelais is only mentioned once, and then merely as the author 
“a coarse and licentious book.” Although several particulars are 
given of the death of Etienne Dolet, nothing is said of the kind 
of recantation he made in order to avoid being burnt alive, and 
we have no hint of the relation in which he and his friends 
stood towards the religious and intellectual life of their time. 
While we are told that he translated the Dialogues of Plato— 
a slovenly and indeed an incurrect statement — neither here 
nor anywhere else is a remark made as to the significance 
of such works. Yet Francis delighted in classical authors; 
and, as he was not a scholar, encouraged the production of 
translations, which were eagerly received both by the 
and by a large number outside it,a matter that deserves a 
prominent place even in @ Court history than any number of 
clothes, The part taken in religious matters by M t 
Angouléme (Queen of Navarre) is very oi stated, but her 
Heptameron, the one book which presents a perfect picture of the 
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spirit of the Court, is dismissed with, we thiok, a single allusion 
to it, as one of her “almost licentious writings.” That there is 
much that is licentious in the stories told by Dame Oisille’s com- 
pany is not to be denied, but it is equally certain that any one 
who sees nothing else in the book worth notice is not likely to 
write a satisfactory account of the society that is presented to 
us both in the stories and stil] more in the charming bits that link 
them together. The notices of the famous buildings of the French 
Renaissance scattered up and down in these volumes convey little 
real information. If Lady Jackson had studied what Lady Dilke 
Pattison) has written on this subject, she would have seen 
t the French have some reason for claiming Chambord as the 
work of one of themselves, she would not have found it impossible 
to believe that Philibert de l’Orme was the original architect of 
Anet (we do not of course deny that there was a chateau there 
before his time), and she would have been able to give an account 
of some of the buildings she mentions. 
Lady Jackson begins her work with the death of Anne of 
Brittany, because she was “ the first queen-consort of France, 
who held a separate Court,” a reason one would think for begin- 
ning with Anne’s first marriage. “The mists of evening,” we are 
informed, “ were o’erspreading the city when the funeral procession 
set out,” the Queen was “much and sincerely regretted .. . . by 
the French nation generally.” Now, although this mischievous 
woman had made the Court use separate plates, and had given her 
husbands iced lemonade to drink, no one who cared for the 
interests of France lamented her death, for she laboured for the 
dismemberment of the kingdom, “ to avert which,” Lady Jackson 
indeed acknowledges, “ was a national consideration that naturally 
outweighed every other ”—even the chance that if she had lived a 
little longer, she might, as we are here told, have introduced the 
use of forks. Anxious as we are to give women their rightful 
ae in history, we are unable to admit that Francis I. derived 
claim to Milan from his marriage. However, we pass on to 
the first expedition he made to enforce it, in order to give a 
specimen of the style which Lady Jackson thinks appropriate to 
her subject. The army is about to leave Lyuns:— 


While the softer emotions prevail, the steel-encased lover, as he gazes 
into the sad, imploring, uplifted eyes of his meg fayre,” is sorely 
tempted to throw off the odious panoply of war, and, bound by the silken 
cords of love, retreat to his ladye’s bower. But honour forbids it! It 
must not be! His lady is the first to say so. Bidding her knight “ be of 

courage,” she regains her own, smiles through her tears, and, detach- 
the silken scarf that engirdles her, hands it to him. . . . Oh! may he 
return safe and soand, and find his lady true !—I. 74. 


There is much more drivel of this sort throughout these volumes, 
Luther appears before the Legate at Augsburg, “ standing erect 
he awaits what his eminence has to say to him. (Sensation.) 
.+.».As a penitent he should have remained in that abject 
posture [prostrate], and humbly whined peccavi, or chanted the 
palinode.” If, as we suppose, Lady Jackson is aiming at saying 
that he should have recanted, she may as well be informed that 
recantations were signed and read, But the customs of the Roman 
Church are evidently a little beyond her ; for we read that, when 
the marriage contract between Mary of England and the Dauphin 
was confirmed at Notre Dame, “the legate’s blessing with 
pleasing indulgence followed.” But to return to the steel-encased 
warriors and their odious panoply, we are told that “the King 
and his heavy-armed cavaliers rather prolonged the carnage than 
ined the battle” of Marignan. Fleuranges, however, to whom 
ly Jackson often refers elsewhere, and who as one of the French 
captains gives a number of minute details of the battle, declares 
how on the first day of the fight Francis saved the artillery by 
charging the Swiss “ avecques environ vingt-cing hommes d'armes, 
qui le servirent marveilleusement,” and Du Bellay points out that 
on the second day “ sans la gendarmerie, qui soutint le faix, on estoit 
en hazard.” Lady Jackson believes that after this victory Francis 
* was ready to subscribe to almost any proposals” the Pope might 
make, Leo X. would have been glad if this had been the case; 
as it was, he was forced to do more than merely “ promise once 
more” the cession of Parma and Piacenza. An instance given of 
the corruption of Leo’s Court affords an illustration of Lady 
Jackson's inability to copy a story correctly. Cardinal Bibliena 
{cie) is made to say how glad he is that “Giulio de’ Medici, the 
pe’s pe gt is about to bring his bride to Rome, for the 
ws of ladies was the one thing wanted there. This was, 
indeed, sad, for the only Giulio de’ Medici then living, the Pope’s 
cousin, was himself a cardinal, and was afterwards a Pope. Merle 
d’Aubigné is given as the authority for this amazing muddle; 
but we imagine that he wrote Bibbiena and Giuliano (the Pope's 
brother)—the letter referred to is of course well known. Giulio 
and Giuliano are everywhere the same to Lady Jackson, who per- 
pa speaks of Pope Julian II. Indeed in the matter of names 
generally she is not fettered by any rule, for she describes Leo X. 
py the odd compound Jean de’ Medici. With these and other 
signs of carelessness and ignorance before us, we must not be 
thought uncharitable if we wonder whether she knew whom she 
‘was writing about when she copied certain forms not usual in 
modern books, such as “ Cardinal Sion” (would she not think it 
odd if some one nowadays wrote about Cardinal York) and the 
“ Prior of Saint John’s”? To mere slovenliness must, we imagite, 
be attributed such statements as that the French “ bo ” would 
not have tolerated the Roman Inquisition, as if people had 
any power in the State; that Charles V. received his Imperial 
coronation at Aix, which makes the ceremony at Bologna mean- 


with England. Solway Moss was surely the scene of actual war, and 
the last words of the King, quoted here, of course, incorrectly, 
referred to the defeat of his army. To leave the dreary task of 
pointing out blunders, not that the supply runs short, we may 
note that these volumes contain eight admirably executed photo- 

hs of portraits of famous ns, that some few stories are told 
fain y well, and that the relations between Diana of Poitiers, Anne 


of Etampes, and Queen Catherine are expounded at considerable 
ara A history of the French Court, or indeed of France 
itself, must necessarily contain a good deal about the irregular 
connexions formed by the Kings, and in a book written for 

wn-up people such matters should be stated simply and plainly. 

y Jackson does not appear to think with us. And we do not 
admire either the prudery that veils under obscure hints the 
cause of the fear that agitated Saint-Vallier on hearing of his 
escape from death, or the strange taste that revels in such ex- 
pressions as “the very free and fair ones of tho Court,” and 
delights to picture “the bold libertine gaze” which Francis fixed 
on a new mistress, and “ the well-assumed saucy air” with which 
“the fascinating damsel” received the King’s advances. We are 
unwilling to believe that Lady Jackson cannot write something 
better worth reading than these, or indeed her other, volumes. We 
hope that she may yet do so; and while we shall not imitate the 
legate Cajetan by expecting her to “chant the palinode,” we shall 
be delighted to receive a book from her that is not disfigured by 
slovenliness, flippancy, or general shallowness; such a book, in a 
word, as will enable us to follow the example of her other Legate, 
and to dismiss it with our blessing and “ pleasing indulgence.” 


TWO BOOKS ON SPAIN.* 


p* HORACIO HAMMICK makes a t boast in his 
preface, and justifies it in his book. ‘There is,” he says, 
“no country about which more books are yearly written than 
Spain, yet 1 would fain flatter myself that there can be no book 
more thoroughly unlike any that ever before was published than 
the one I have ventured to lay before English readers.” To under- 
take to say something both true and new about Spain, to beat the 
Frenchmen, and go beyond Ford, is a great wager. Yet Don 
Horacio has done this thing. The thorough uniikeness of his 
book to any other is, indeed, partly due to the author's astonish- 
ing frankness of speech, not about las cosas de Espana, but about 
the private affairs of Don Horacio Hammick and other persons. 
He tells all the world how he came to have anything to do with 
the Duke of Wellington's Spanish estate, and of his dealings with 
the Duke, in a way which suggests that the book was written less 
to give a picture of a of Spain than to show how much Don 
Horacio iid for the Soto de Roma and how ill he was rewarded. 
The rest of the story is to be told in a second volume, and for 
that and other easily-intelligible reasons we shall say nothing 
about the merits of this part ; but readers who enjoy adventures 
particularly when there is a spice of fun in them, are recommend 
to read Don Horacio. Over and above what they will incidentally 
learn about Spanish country life, they will have the pleasure of 
seeing how the author circumvented thieves and hers, how he 
detected dishonest agents, and how he once routed a whole band of 
brigands, When Don Horacio H. Hammick is not writing about 
his own foresight, industry, and disinterestedness he gives what 
is certainly a remarkable picture of rural life in the South of 
Spain. No other writer with whom we are acquainted ever had 
such excellent opportunities of learning the truth as were given 
to our author by his connexion with the Duke of Wellington's 
estate in Granada. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
great Duke received from the Spanish Cortes in the first place, and 
then from Ferdinand VII., the grant of a piece of Crown land 
known as the Soto de Roma, which is, being interpreted, the 
Copse of the Pomegranate. It is still in possession of his de- 
scendants, The a the this lordship is much what might be 
expected. Its owner necessarily been an absentee, and the 
usual consequences have followed. Dishonest or careless agents 
have cheated the A ey ert oppressed the tenants, and filled their 
own pockets, while buildings, waterworks, plantations, and vine- 
—_ have gone to wreck and ruin. The state of things which 
as grown up among the farmers and their families deserves the 
caretul attention of land-law reformers among ourselves, for it 
bears a decided resemblance to what is being tuated in 
Ireland and to what some would like to establish in England. 
This is how Don Horacio accounts for the misery he describes as 
existing in the Soto de Roma:— 
During the seven years in which I have been connected with these 
estates on behalf of the Duke I have laboured hard to search out the nature 
of every grievance, and if any one could have pointed out a remedy, I 
would gladly have adopted it; but no one could sugg-st the least i 
All the people knew was that they were always for one-half of the year in 
a state of starvation, and the other half borrowing seed to cultivate their 
lands and applying to usurers for loavs at ruinous interest to live on in 
expectation of harvest-time, when the rent and the debt would absorb 
and by the end of November the old tale of helplessness, misery, 
starvation begins anew. The system adopted and sanctioned by many 
them or portions of them, to others by paying fives has so tor pone 
es so 
man to his little lot of ground that no ia will induce him to listen to 


* The Duke o age ‘ nish Estate. Horacio H. . 


ingless ; and that James V. of Scotland died “ on the eve of a war” 
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any other t whatever. It is painful to hear these poor wretches 
ery out, “Why not the’ Duke give us the land? It is of no use to 
him ; he never gets anything from his agent [ apoderado], whose subalterns, 
with the guards and other middlemen, gather up everything and spend 
peep Sey robbing both, the landowner on the one hand and the 
land labourers on the other.” 
Excepting certain obvious exceptions this picture might be drawn of 
seme alehiate nearer home. The “ labradores” on the Soto de Roma 
and other Andalusian estates have a Y g of customary tenant- 
right, a Spanish version of the three F's, and Mr. Hammick shows 
the consequences—overcrowding, subletting, bad cultivation, and 
starvation for everybody except the money-lender. He says, and we 
are afraid that he 1s only too likely to be in the right, that the curas 
are often usurers, and he mentions one whom he knew to combine 
the avocations of gombeen-man and priest. We have a great 
respect for the rights of property, but if that businesslike person 
was ground very small between public indignation above and the 
canons of the Church as to usury below it would not strike us as 
a thing to be lamented. Among all this wretchedness, and the 
author gives many further details, it is not surprising that crime 
is very common. Rateros or footpads, poachers, bandits, malos 
hombres, Mr. Badmen, of all kinds greatly abound. Happily 
the Andalusian Mr. Badman, though a bloodthirsty fellow, has not 
much heart, The sight of a revolver cools him at once, and he 
flies before a resolute English agent, mounted on his active steed, 
and provided with a handy rifle. He is, however, formidable to 
his own countrymen, and there is a ludicrous account in this book 
of the manceuvres resorted to when money had to be brought 
down from Granada to pay the workmen’s wages. It was all in 
copper, and had to be carried by armed horsemen who travelled 
by night, and took unexpected routes. To prevent blabbing, and 
w dust in the eyes of the enemy, the messengers themselves 
were never told when they were to go till just before they had to 
start. Don Horacio found his people suffering nearly as much 
from bad health as from poverty. The vega of Granada is liable to 
be flooded when the snow melts on the mountains, and since the 
beautiful Moorish system of drainage has been allowed to go to 
ruin, the water stagnates, with the inevitable result of producing 
ague and ia. The landlord or land agent of charitable 
ition finds quinine a much more useful gift than money. 
A part of The Duke of Wellington's Spanish Estate is 
taken up with what has probably never been put before the 
English reader in any book on Spain. The author gives what 
would seem to be an exhaustive list of the instruments, seed 
stock, and capital required in the working of a large wine and 
olive-growing ame P. are devoted to the subject, and, 
though they will y be found amusing by the general reader, 
they are full of instruction, and whoever turns them over with a 
little attention will probably get a better notion of what pee 
Soutbern estate is than he could get from any amount of pic- 
turesque description. 

Mr. Scott’s book on Spain may be briefly described as the exact 
reverse of Don Horacio Hammick’s. He no better means of 
knowing the country than other tourists, and he has written pretty 
much what many others have written and published before him. 
Nothing could well be less like a fresh and detailed account of 
Spanish life from one who had lived in the midst of it. Mr. 
Scott’s “ narrative,” or rather some parts of it, originally appeared 
in the form of ine articles in America, “ intended to illus- 
trate the civilization and influence of the Moors in Spain.” The 
historical have been cut out, and only the tourist part 
left. Considered as a tourist, Mr. Scott may be fairly said to be 
rather better than most of the class. He has taken the trouble 
to learn the well enough to quote it with accuracy, 
which is an exceptional merit, and, what is even more to his 
credit, he is not consumed with a desire to be funny. A story 
about a “ fair smoker” in Chapter II., and Mr. Scott’s way of 
telling it, would seem to show that he can hardly have seen much 
of Spanish society beyond the mere outside. His Andalusian 

uaintance who smoked was by no means so good a representa- 
tive of Spanish women of the middle class, even in the lax South 
as he seems to have thought. As a rule, Mr. Scott's superfici 
observations are, however, intelligent and accurate as far as they go. 
He has seen as much as a traveller who does not appear to have been 
supplied with introductions,and who spentaboutseven months in the 
country, could reasonably be expected to see. The quality of the 
historical observations which remain does not cause any regret to 
arise for what still re in the columns of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
The Continent, and "s American Monthly. Mr. Scott thinks 
that “the doctrine of emanation—a refined Pantheism, the basis 
of the religion of Zoroaster, and of a score of later creeds—was 
accepted in its broadest significance by the educated masses of 
Moorish Spain.” If the Almoravides had heard Mr. Scott talking 
in this style of emanations and refined Pantheism, he would have 
run a good chance of being impaled under the shadow of the 
Mezquita, and amid the general approval of Moorish Spain. 
Again, Mr. Scott talks of the medieval Christian Churchmen as 
“ greasy,” “ bloodstained,” and “ licentious,” all adjectives dear to 
the crasser sort of Dissenters and birds o’ freedom from the 
remoter parts of Oregon, But what is all this but another way 
of sa that Mr. Scott is an ordinary middling tourist ? 
hen on hisown ground he displays a sound knowledge, if not 
of Ford, at least of O'Shea. He manifestly did the Armoury 
the Museo, the churches, and the Alhambra conscientiously, and 
Teports on them with a tame - He does not show any 
technical knowledge of architecture; but, on the whole, writes of 
buildings with what looks like a general propriety. He saw the 


usual sights—the blessing of the animals on St. Anthony’s Day, 
the Pasos, a gipsy dance, and a fiesta de Toros. These spectacles 
affected him in a strictly correct way. The jaleo he thought 
depressing, because, no doubt, it is excessively indecent; but he 
manifestly watched it with interest, and retained a lively recollec- 
tion of the figures. His account of the performance issound. On 
the bull-fight he is accurate enough, though a trifle dull. Mr. 
Scott says that Frascuelo, when he took his oath to do his duty, 
threw his hat among the audience. Frascuelo is very irregular 
his habits, and may have done this; but the classic practice is to 
throw the hat down in the ring. On social matters Mr. Scott's 
observations are a mixture of good sense and absurd exaggeration. 
What he says about the family life of the Spani is true, and he 
is both right and chivalrous ia contradicting certain slanderous 
stories about the sagesse of their ladies; but what he has to 
say about the integrity of the judges and lawyers is a mere repeti- 
tion of well-worn native sarcasms, There is corruption in the 
administration of the law, no doubt, and minor officials are not 
above taking a bribe to make things pleasant (we have heard 
something of the sort said about a great Republic beyond the sea), 
but asa rule they are honest enough. Their great vice is their 
extreme dilatoriness; but that is partly the result of their very 
complicated procedure. For the rest, a lively sense of the value 
of time has never been known to be one of the qualities of the 
Spaniard. 


SKETCHES IN THE SOUDAN.* 


'P\HE author of Sketches in the Soudan modestly disclaims 

historical value for his work, but he has certainly succeeded 

in making an interesting contribution to the literature of the 

subject, and his drawings will enable the public to add some local 

sag to the narrations of General Seecbenbeny and Sir Charles 
son. 

Captain Verner was first employed in superintending the equi 
ment of whaler boats at Shella The im 
for much depended on the condition in which these craft were 
handed over to the troops who were to travel in them. For 
instance, on the morning of the first start it was depressing 
to find that the greater part of the little fleet so laborious] 
laden on the previous evening had quietly filled and s 
at their moorings during the night watches. This was no 
uncommon occurrence, and not only was great delay occa- 
sioned thereby, but the men were apt to acquire an un- 
founded mistrust of their future habitations, After doi 
some good work at Shellal, Captain Verner was ordered to 
at the head of the second cataract. It was here that the whalers 
received a final overhauling, and were loaded up with rations 
omen for one hundred days. These were to be kept intact 
until arrival at Korti, the men meanwhile drawing the regular 
“bully” beef and navy biscuit from stations established along 
the river-bank, The reserved rations were altogether on a more 
sumptuous scale, and included such delicacies as rice, j 
Australian boiled mutton, bacon, marmalade, pickles, cheese cat 
oatmeal. These were officially described as the “ Nile Boat 
Ration,” and the river people stuck manfully by them through 
cataract and portage, revelling often in anticipations of the future 
feast. But there was a cruel sarcasm in the name. The best 
of them eventually went to the Desert column, whilst most of the 
remainder managed to disappear between Korti and Hamdab. 
It has even been whispered that a singular perfume resembling 
that of the once familiar rasher hung like an incense cloud over 
the camp at Dal Cataract, and it is undeniable that certain officers 
put on flesh whilst there encamped. But we are degenerating 
into mere scandal, 

On the 23rd of November Captain Verner arrived at Dongola 
with a military sketch “about eighteen feet long”! After 
this Gargantuesque piece of work he was despatched to Kaibar 
on special duty, and his picture of the foot of that cataract 
is a very faithful representation. Concerning the sketch of 
the horrible Shaban rapid, it may be remarked that any boat 
pushing off from that memorable point of rock with pn & four 
oars would have made a considerable journey in the reverse 
direction before many seconds were over, unless, indeed, a gale 
was blowing, and of this there is no indication. “With the 
North Wind” shows us the Black Watch in the enjoyment 
of complete happiness. Boat “No. 328” is probably doing 
her good four miles an hour against the current, and all but 
bowman and steersman are free to smoke or sleep as they 
think best. We are glad that Captain Verner testifies once 
more to the willingness and general good behaviour of the High- 
landers. With their boats often widely separated from one another, 
the men were left without colonel, adjutant, or sergeant-major for 
days at a stretch ; and it is greatly to their credit that they did 
such — and exceptional work under circumstances which 
would have favoured unusual laxity. South of Korti the story 
of both columns is already so well known that it is not 
to enlarge on that part of the subject. The general idea of the 
country, with its savas grass and occasional clumps of mimosa, is 
well rendered. Captain Verner was always fortunate in being 
well to the front with his sketch-book and compass. He, as 
as Sir Charles Wilson, bears witness to the good work done 
the Mounted Infantry, whose fire retrieved a battle which for 


* Sketches in the Soudan. By Captain Willoughby Verner, Rifle 
Brigade. London : B. H. Porter. 
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some moments seemed irretrievably lost. These men were all of 
them good shots, and, if any additional argument were needed to 
oe the value of marksmanship, Abu Klea would supply it. In 

is last lines the author expresses his opinion that Abu Kru was 
the most te affair of the campaign. Few will be inclined 
to dispute it. “The battle of the Square that reached the water” 
was indeed a grim encounter, but the men were determined to 

i Dettin jarlyle says “en people, o: 

English and other Platt-Teutsch - » would have been very 

ifficult to'give up into captivity or death instead of breakfast, in 
that manner,” and what was true in the past is fortunately still 
true in the present. Thus far the sketches have been dealt with 
as useful and pleasant notes of some localities touched on by the 
Gordon Relief Expedition. Looked at in this light, a great deal 
may be acquired from them. As works of art they are to be praised 
throughout so far as care and application deserve praise. The figures 
are sometimes weak, and there is a want of the sense of proportion 
in some of the sketches. Among the sketches which show true 
artistic feeling are those entitled “Dawn ” and “ Water at Last.” 
The former is carefully drawn, and the general character of the 
desert is well rendered, the light and shade being broad and 
effective. The same may be said of the latter; but it is a pity that 
the drawing of the river, icularly in the right-hand corner, 
does not show more knowledge of the laws of perspective, and 
that the geese in the middle distance should be so dispropor- 
tionately large. 

These criticisms are not meant to detract from the general 
value of this book, which is undoubtedly considerable, Many who 
took part in the Nile campaign of 1884-85 will turn over its pages 
with a melancholy pleasure, and sigh for the gallant Gordon as 
they recognize the scenes of their futile but ever-victorious 
struggles against Arabs and the elements. 


FIVE NOVELS AND A BOOK OF TALES.* 


HEN Miss Edith Brennan called on Admiral Maitland to 
offer herself as his daughter's governess, it was no limp. 
yo mn with darned gloves and dowdy ents who 
entered his private apartment in a Jermyn Street hotel, but a tall 
lady, with a superb figure, lovely face, and masses of sunny fair hair. 
She was beautifully dressed, and “bore the stamp of breeding 
from the crown of her head to the soles of her shapely feet. 
This beautiful vision, without waiting to be spoken to, opened 
the conversation with a candid statement of her high qualifications 
and of the money value at which she appraised them. “I 
shall expect,” she said, “ 100/.a year.” She also stipulated that 
her employer was to consider her as being “in the same rank of 
life as his daughter” and as his own “social equal.” This 
beautiful and utifully-dressed and exceedingly high-bred 
and high-souled preceptress carried the Admiral off one day, 
or rather in the middle of one night, and married him in Paris. 
One day Miss Maitland surprises her stepmother locked in the 
family Dottor’s arms, their lips pressed together in “one long 
Concentrated kiss of love, passion, and delirium.” The Doctor 
left the room on Esther's appearance; and the Admiral’s wife 
coolly remarks:—“ Dr. Flower was examining my throat, and 
r Teohtons afterwards he did give mea kiss, as any medical man 
would have done.” The good wars almost as fond of strong 
@rink as of medical gentlemen. When things are at the worst 
it is discovered that she is not legally the Admiral’s wife at 
aii, and that, when she passed herself off as a spinster, she was 
really Mrs. Pennrhynn. The cloud is lifted from the’ poor, weak 
old sailor’s life; Esther marries the man who ex the fraud ; 
and, in course of time, Mrs. Pennrhynn, who has become a widow, 
es her hand to a gallant French gentleman, who had once re- 
ised ‘it, because, as he told her with frank and businesslike 
candour, she had not moxey enough to make it worth his while to 
pt it. The comic nautical anecdotes with which this volume 
padded have rather a depressing effect upon the reader. In one 
of them somebody exclaims:—* Dam my old grandmother's 
boots!” The point of this witticism apparently lies in the omis- 
gion of the final letter from the naughty verb. The Admiral and 
Other educated persons in this feeble story say whatever when 
what. 
~ Miss (or Mrs.) Josephine Hannan’s tales are sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of a sentimental pietism which the well-meaning and 
kindly-natured author mistakes for religion. A really devout and 
intelligent Roman Catholic might almost be tempted to suspect 
that these stories were written by what the author calls a 
“1 heretic ” in order to bring the Roman Church into ridicule, The 


i" Ferndyke.' By Claud Harding, R:N. London Literary Society. 1886. 
‘Waifs of a Christmas Morning; and other Tales. By Josephine Hannan, 
Author: of “Told in the Gloaming” &c. Illustrated by Isabel M. 
Whitgreave. Dublin: Gill & Son. 1886. 
*Twizt. Love and Duty. By Tighe Hopkins, London; Chatto & 
indus, 1886, 
. The Treusure of the Abbey. Translated from the French of Raoul de 
Navery, by Alice Wilmot Chetwode. Dublin: Gill & Son. 1886. 
¢ By Beatrice Ley, Author of “A Golden Marybud.” With 
ape om by William Griggs. 2 vols. London: Bernard 


Double Cunning; the Tale a Transparent Mi . By George 


| 


first tale is called “ Waifs of a Christmas Morning,” and relates 


how an English lady belonging to the Anglican Church married — 
ch lisp”; how she © 


the Marquis de Rohan, who had a “ sweet 
became a widow; and how she was converted to anism by 
her children, who had been brought up in that faith; and how 
the. whole population of the parish, with rare exceptions, fol- 
lowed her example and became converted too. There is another 
tale, of a poor Irish farmer's daughter who contrived to save 


money — to pay six hundred pounds for a chalice which — 
she presented to priest for his The con- 
cluding narrative is a blind’ organist and of a girl called © 
ome.” The author’s in- 
tention in writing and publishing these tales is clearly excellent, © 


Lottie who founded “A Children’s 


but she would do well to learn from the example of more robust 
novelists of her own Church that common sense, so far from being 


antagonistic to faith, is at least as ary Iapee in religious matters - 
soldiers, zealous 


as in the secular affairs of life, and that young 

but perhaps not well trained to fight, should prove their armour 
whether it has rifts in it or not 
The author of these very 


re they rush into the fray. 
silly tales shows, as we have said, a” 


kindly disposition throughout. No one but a person of admirable‘ 


good-nature would have been capable of the self-sacrifice she has 


shown in allowing her volume to be cary eng by the illustrations © 


of an artist whose women and children have as much grace and 
anatomical correctness as the effigies of Mr. Briggs drawn by 
naughty boys on the walls of that noble sportsman’s house. 

It is not often that we have read a book with such mingled 
feelings of enjoyment and disappointment as this story of the 
noble and chivalrous attorney's clerk who suffered shame, ignominy, 
sickness, and semi-starvation, to bring back health to the girl 
whom he adored, but who was so unaware of his devotion that, if 
the author had not ste 
peony have returned the love of another suitor who was less. 

kward in coming forward than poor Arnold Lee. 

Some of the personages of the tale are drawn with a humorous 
skill and talk and act with a humorous quiddity which reminds 
us of some of the best things in the tales of Peacock of the India 
House. Job the coachman, and the Vicar of Three Dykes, who 
loved to bait badgers, but who had no taste for the modern sport 
of bishop-baiting, might almost have sat for their its to the 
author of Gryll Grange. That an old gentleman who had retired 
from the army as a subaltern should always be gravely addressed 
and spoken of, and should announce himself, as “ Lieutenant” is a 
manifest impossibility for which there can be found no palliation 
in the fitness of thin In what Strand or City restaurants do 
persons sit down to dinner in “ luxurious fauteuils ”? 

As a story we are not greatly attracted by ’Twirt Love and 
Duty, though the hero and heroine are pleasant enough personages 
in their way. When the judicious reader has properly tasted and 
digested the contents of the chapter headed “ sformation ” he 
will be at no loss to understand what the author does best, and 

reasure 0 Abbey was inspired by a stud 

Mistris Radcliffe, whose dismal tales still, Frevch flesh to 
creep. Two wicked men of noble birth murder their brother's 
wife, kidnap his child, and, as they and the rest of the world 
believe, drive the widowed husband to suicide. Priests and their: 
acolytes are butchered at the foot of the cross. Monks are 
massacred in their own abbey. Some of these poor people come 
to life again; some of them do not. Theonly funny thing in this 
dismal and ghastly tale we owe to the translator rather than to 
the author. A drunken and blaspheming blacksmith is constantl: 
calling out for “half-and-half.” It is not an equal mixture of ale 
and porter the ruffian craves, but a fair moiety of the plander for 
which he risks and loses his wretched life. 

Colomba of Fiesole is a pretty coquettish contadina with a narrow 
brain, very tittle heart, and a keen love of money. She has a big 
handsome lover of her own class, whom she throws over for a sort 
of half-gentleman who keeps a jeweller’s shop in Florence, and 
who is an artist and a poet. The two men fight and scuffle for 
her, but a common misfortune brings them together as friends. 
The girl whom the t Bertoldo Fossi loved as much as it 
was in his stupid animal nature to love, and in whom Alessio 
cor: | worshipped the ideal he thought realized in her, was false to 
both her suitors, who came upon her as she was keeping an 
assignation with a naughty nobleman. Alessio, on learning the 
treachery of his sweetheart, without hesitation or compunction 
broke off his engagement, and told the English heiress to whom 
Count Carlo Bentivoglio was affianced of her lover's treason, In 
the end the poet-jeweller becomes the husband of Miss Laurence, 
who had at first treated him with scorn asa tradesman. Alessio 
Valencini was a much better fellow than the Count, with whom 
Ina Laurence fell in love on hearing of some noble action of his 
which he had never really performed. “He is like our Black 
Prince,” she murmured; “he would say ‘Mon Dieu et mon 
droit.” We shall not attempt the impossible task of proving @ 
negative. For aught we know John of Gaunt’s son may have made 
that remark. Her second suitor turned her friendship into love by 
stopping a runaway horse. When she commended him for 
bravery, the complacent Italian replied, “ I thank Heaven that so 
much courage is given to me.” Colomba, when she found that the 
Count’s intentions were anything but honourable, tried to kill 
him with a flower-pot; but she severely wounded her old lover 
Bertoldo instesd. She made amends by marrying him, and they 
were a very happy couple. It is true that he beat his wife ocea- 
sionally, but he done that before marriage, and she did not 


in just in time to prevent it, she would - 
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mind. Alessio was clever in tongues as well as in art. After a 

ear's study of English in Florence, he could not only quote 

speare in the original, but could rattle off whole 

Burns in the vernacular Scotch. 

Double Cunning relates the adventures and horrible i 
of a young American millionaire who came to England to poli 
his manners and to catch the tone of good society. He is secretly 
followed by three ruffianly fellow-countrymen and by the wife of 
one of them, who are banded together to rob him of at least half 
into a wood, where, stupefying him with a cigar, 
they shave his head and heaol, ond paint him to look like a person 
(iiining from yellow fever. They at last land him in a remote 
house in the country, when they clap a strait-waistcoat on him, 
and give out to the neighbours at he is mad. The sufferings he 
undergoes in order to make him give them an enormous sum of 
money are powerfully—almost too powerfully—described. The 
English friends from whose house he had disa are led to 
believe that he had been murdered. It is somebody else, however, 
who has been made away with by Arthur Range’s villainous 
rival. Of the heroine we shall say nothing except that she is 
as good and amiable as a heroine ought to be, and that she has 
a silly and childish of talking which a heroine ought not 
to have. There is much that is good in this novel. We cannot 
say that the interest never flags; for in converting what might 
have been, and what was apparently intended to be, a clever 
sensational dramas into a three-volume novel, the author 

tracts the narrative of Arthur Range’s confinement beyond 

the verge of tediousness, and pads his story with a great deal of 
poor stuff about sparrows and robins. But the descriptions of 
the captive's frantic and futile attempts at escape are thrilling 
and exciting. Some of the character-drawing, too, is so good 
as to be. almost excellent. The hero himself, Uncle Wash, Jack 
Pannell and his wife, Sam Burton and Milly, and, above all, the 
kindly drudge, Jane, who would like to throw over her young 
butcher for the American millionaire, whom she believes to be a 
pauper, are lifelike portraits of very lifelike persons. We do not 
care so much for the sentimental, melodramatic folks. The strong 
vices of Captain Carleigh and the weak virtue of Lady Fanshaw 
leave us equally unmoved. 


stanzas 0. 


THE SERGEANT-MAJOR.* 


HANG undertaken to investigate the origin of the sergeant- 
major, it seems a pity that the compiler of this little brochure 
did not push his inquiries further. In the twelve pages devoted to 
that important and interesting personage the sergeant-major we really 
learn nothing concerning his origin beyond the fact that in the 
year 1518 or thereabouts there was an important staff officer of 
that name, and that in 1724, in an order issued to the Brigade of 
Guards, is found the first mention of a non-commissioned officer 
holding the rank of sergeant-major. The position of this non- 
commissioned officer was not clearly defined, and it was not until 
1859 that the sergeant-major was given a place on parade — 
all battalion movements, and that his rank to be officially 
endowed with something of its present importance. 

The “ Notes on ar | customs and habits of former times,” 
with which the second and larger part of this little work is taken 
up, are much more interesting and amusing. The words of com- 
mand for the “ double-armed man,” as the pikeman when armed 
with the long-bow was called, would certainly puzzle a modern 
drill-sergeant ; and it must have been an Irishman who wrote the 
following order to the Coldstream Guards:—*“ At the review by 
Lord Scarborough to-morrow ...no man will be suffered to 
wear a wig, unless it is so like a head of hair as not to be perceived.” 
The notes on “equipment and expenses” are curious, and it is 
interesting to observe how very little the pay of the army has 
varied since 1688. Inthe year 1781 the pay of a private soldier 
was 8d.; he gets Is. now nominally, but about 4d. a day is de- 
ducted from it, so that he still only actually receives 8d. a day in 
the year 1886, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


it has sometimes been questioned whether Discretion is really 
the better part of Valour; but there can be very little doubt 
that it is the better part of Admiration. We are afraid that 
M. Edmond Biré has run the risk of making not a few of his 
readers throw aside his book(1) as not worth reading when he 
devotes pages one, two, and three to explaining how Victor Hugo 
became in the last part of his life a dry tree, how Lamartine 
stopped dead in the middle of his course, how Musset’s decline 


» came quickly, how Vigny, Gautier, Barbier, Brizeux all went off, 


but how M. Victor de Laprade’s talent “n’a cessé de grandir et 
n’a connu ni appauvrissement ni déclin.” This is unfortunate, 
because it exceedingly unfair subject of 
praise. e—superior, indeed, to Brizeux by a long way 
far thon, the string, 
& poet, and no mean one, and, what is more, a poet almost 


* The S nt-Major: the Origin and His his Rank, with No 
on Military Customs Habits of Former By Lieutenant F. J. 
Davies, Grenadier Guards. London: Mitchell & Co. 1886. 


(2) Victor de Laprade ; sa vie et ses euvres. Par Edmond Biré. Paris: 


unknown in England—simply cannot be named in the same 
critical day with Hugo | Musset, He never came within 


f | measurable distance of the author of Dolorida in poetical 


a oy of the author of Emaur et camées in poetical execution. 

was less effeminate than his master ine, his ree 
reac ine’s grace. To put him, therefore, in comparison, 
and apparently in favourable comparison, with such men shows. 


the most glaring want of li eyesight. Yet he was not the 
loon 0. good post. beeanes M. Bits fo this respect at any rate, @ 
bad critic, and it is desirable that his work should be collected as. 
a whole. Also he was a man of very estimable character and of 
interesting acquaintances, M, Biré’s book contains a large number 
of letters from persons of quakity (including one who signs himself 
Oppert de Blowitz). Therefore readers may be recommended to 
skip the critical exordium, and begin at once on the biography, 
which they will find good enough reading, and which will, let us 
hope, introduce them to Laprade’s own work, They will probably. 
form a lower and, therefore, a juster estimate of work than 
M. Biré; but, though lower, it will not below. 

A feeling which must have arisen in the minds of not a few. 
readers, and to which we have, we think, given expression m 
than once here, has also found utterance in France as to ’ 
Memoirs of Baron de Guilhermy (2). The literature of the emigra- 
tion is waxing fast; but it seems a pity that, instead of printing in 
extenso, or in xy yy separate memoirs (no one of which, 
to tell the truth, been of very great importance or interest), 
these papers were not en to some competent person to 
compose a full and final history. Such a history was, no doubt, 

ublished not long ago by the industrious M. Forneron; but M, 

orpneron’s books are rarely as satisfactory as they are industrious, 
and the history of the emigration is still to write. M, de 
Guilhermy’s memoirs will help (rather for the later and diplomatic 
than for the earlier and militant stage), but as substantive — 
they are not extraordinarily interesting. The mountainous pile o 
historical books which are, so to speak, history in the ore only is 
rather a serious matter; though an Age of Documents seems to 
take pride and delight in it, 

Cold-blooded critics have sometimes thought that the eulogies 
bestowed upon Queen Elizabeth of Roumania’s poems stood to the 
fact of the poetess being a queen somewhat in the relation of effect 
and cause, Her prose tales stand in much less need of praise by 
allowance or in much less suspicion of praise by courtesy, and 
M. Sallés (3) has done well to present them to the French public, 
“ Dégel” (which is surely rather a misleading translation of Fohn, 
though the translator has a properly ae note) and its 
companions are decidedly of their ki The translator 
has — a long and not uninteresting biographical notice of 
this latest addition to the appendix of Walpole’s book. —_ 
fortunately, no need in her case to repeat the caution “ No 
about Queen Elizabeth.” i 

M. Louis Pauliat (4) has given, in convenient and readable 
form, an account of some of the early dealings with Madagascar, 
on which the French found their claim to interfere in that island, 

“ B. Gendre ”(5) (as her editor and biographer, Dr. Letourneau, 
pane out of Republican simplicity, prefers to call her), Mme, 

ikitine by the marriage name which she threw aside, was one of 
those peculiar latter-day figures which move the pity of the philo- 
sophical, the indignation of the orthodox, the admiration of fools, 
and the not wholly unreasonable concern of those who care for the 

ublic good. Born in Russia, but of French extraction, she seems to 
ve beenan amiable person enough, and clever with the curiously un- 
ballasted cleverness of womankind. She married, and appears to 
have had no sort of reason to complain of her husband ; nat, hemes 
bitten with Nihilist ideas, she separated from him, took to jo 
ism, and died not long ago. r remains, here published, are 
thetic enough in the innocent fervour with which the writer 
ys down the law about everything, and the glibness with which 
she rattles out half-comprehended scientific terms. The accuracy 
of her knowledge may be judged from the fact that she calls one 
of the Fenian scoundrels who were rescued at Manchester “ Doisy,” 
and the policeman who was murdered “ Butt.” Peace, however, 
be with the memory of B. Gendre, It is only by the folly of 
rulers that folk like her can do any hurt, though it may be granted 
that at the present time that folly does not seem wanting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


A COLLECTION of memorial poems and verses of the light and 
graceful order of poetry consecrated to the elegant “ Annuals” 
of a past generation forms the greater portion of Memories and 
Thoughts, by the Countess of Cork (Bell & Sons). With the 
exception of George Eliot, the characters commemorated in the 
former section of Lady Cork’s poems were the — of personal 
study and observation. These poems possess rather the elements 
of portraiture than the sentiment of elegy. The metrical 
of elegiacs is but limited, and in the verses on Whyte- 


(2) Papiers d'un émigré. Par le Baron de Guilhermy. Mises en ordre 
par le Colonel de Guilhermy. Paris: Plon. : 
(3) Nouvelles. Par Carmen Sylva. Traduites par F. Sallés. Paris: 
Hachette. 


(5) Etudes sociales, Par Barbe Gendre. Paris: Nouvelle Revue. . 
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and Lord Beaconsfield Lady Oork’s choice of metre is singularly 
unfortunate. We note among the translations from French and 
Italian sources a quatrain of Victor Hugo and translation that are 
erroneously stated to have appeared in these columns. They 


were published, we believe, in a contem last September. 
Canning’s “ Lines to Miss Scott before iage,” now first 
printed, fitly conclude Lady Cork’s volume; the six stanzas 


are eminently worthy of the writer's great reputation. 

Mr. Sidney Lysaght’s dramatic poem, 4 Modern Ideal (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, rs Co.), is an interesti attempt to pot the 
popular theory that the problems of ern life and society can 
never supply the poet with inspiring themes. Though the scene 
and atmosphere of the poem are modern, there is nothing essen- 
tially modern in the conception of his three leading characters or 
in their speculations and ideals; the visionary enthusiast who 
achieves nothing, his friend who effects much because his 
enthusiasm is enlisted in the cause of a practical ideal, and the 
cynic whose faithless career has a bitter ending are types of 
humanity recognizable in all Their portraiture, however, 
in all three instances is set forth with uncommon truth and con- 
sistency; indeed, the excellent preservation of decorum in the 
strong contrasts presented by the humbler and the more cultivated 
characters of the poem is one of its chief merits. This rare dis- 
crimination between the conventional language of poetry and 
dramatic diction is in itself a surer promise for Mr. — 
future than those — of fancy and pathos whose ties 
appeal to every er. 

For the first of a series of reprints, entitled “The Camelot 
Classics,” Mr. Ernest Rhys has edited part of Mr. Wright’s text 
of the Morte d’ Arthur, entitled for the occasion Malory’s History 
of King Arthur (Walter Scott), The volume is cheap, well 
printed, and prettily bound, though it cannot be said to fulfil the 
promise of the prospectus of the series that “the editing of the 
volumes will be a special feature.” The editor’s introduction 
subjects the English language to such cruel dislocation that it 
may be said to turn on its astonished self like a wounded snake. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s concise and handy biographical sketch, 
Emanuel Swedenborg (Speirs), which has been long out of print, 
may well attract people who are shy of more elaborate bio- 

phies, and yet desirous of learning somewhat of Swedenborg’s. 

fe and mission, to the second edition. 

The Story of Holland, by Isabel Don (Rivingto ns), is a well- 

ted epitome of Dutch history, adapted, like the companion 
volumes of the series, to the wants of young children and the 
home circle, 

Questions and Answers in the Services of the Book of Common 

(London Literary Society) is the somewhat formidable 
title of a catechism of 1,451 questions compiled by the Rev. H. 
Hutchings for the illumination of * staunch Church people.” The 
book is chiefly of an expository character, though sume of the 
questions touch matters of controversy, and others are propositions 
or theorems and not questions at all. Not every staunch Uburch- 
man would be ready with an answer to question 854, “ Are there 
to be no learned men to refute the false teachings of modern 
philosophy ; Comte, Herbert Spencer, &c.?” The chief subjects 
of exposition are tabulated in a series of triads, on which the 
compiler has expended much ingenuity. These are the “ Triads of 
Ornaments,” e find the triad of “ Ornaments of office” con- 
sists of vestments, accessories, and staves ; vestments form a triad 
of white, black, and coloured ; white vestments form a triad of 
alb, surplice, and rochette; and so forth. Altogether, the book is 
more curious than delightful. 

For the young botanist intent on collecting imens a ve 
useful companion, handy for the pocket, is Mr. James Bagnall’s 
Handbook: of Mosses (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) The directions 
for preserving mosses for the cabinet include all that the beginner 

s, and the illustrations will be found helpful. 

We have received second editions of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
Six Lives Johnson's Poets (Macmillan); Mr. G. McCall 
Theal’s Kofir Folk-lore (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) ; Mr. G. W. 
Lawrance's Precedents of Deeds of Arrangement A ges & Sons), 
wi) wt Arthur Ellis’s Guide to the Income Tax Acts (Stevens 

ns). 

The Clergy List for 1886 (John Hall) includes some additional 
features of utility. Among them we note the list of the new 
House of Laymen; the Commissaries appointed under the 
Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885 ; the names and addresses 
of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church of America, and a list of 
the secretaries of the Diocesan Conventions. 
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